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HENRY CLAY. 
We are gratified to 
present to our readers 
the accompanying por- 
trait of one of America’s 
favorite sons, whose re- 
cent death, at a ripe old 
age, has sent a thrill of 
sorrowful feeling over 
our land. Henry Clay 
was born April 12, 1777, 
- in Hanover county, Vir- 
inia. His father wasa 
aptist clergyman, of 
small means, who died 
when his son was only 
five years of age. He 
was one of al fami- 
ly of children, who were 
left under the care of 
their mother—a firm- 
minded and truly excel- 
lent. woman. 
early advantages con- 
sisted in the privilege 
of attending a common 
country Virginia school ; 
and such were the cir- 
cumstances of the wid- 
ow, that thus early, he 
was obliged to contri- 
bute to the support of 
the family. is work 
was generally on the 
farm. At fourteen years 
of age he was placed in 
a small retail shop in 
Richmond, Va. 
next year he entered the 
office of Mr. Tinsley, 
clerk of the high court 
of chancery, where 
among other valuable ac- 
uaintances, he attracted 


¢ notice and acquired - 


the friendship of the dis- 
tinguished and beloved 
Chancellor Wythe—one 
of the venerated signers 
of the declaration of in- 
dependence. With him 
the poor orphan found 
a@ patron and a home. 
Under the direction of 
his great benefactor, and 
for the purpose of study- 
ing his profession, he en- 
tered the law office of 
Robert Brooke, attorney 
general of the State. In 
1797 he moved to Lex- 
ington, Ky,, where, be- 
fore he commenced the 
practice of the law, he 
voted some months 
to severe study. Such 
were the youthful trials 
of this great man. The 
foundation of his long 
eminent, patriotic and 
rious career was thus, 
not family, nor wealth, 
nor titles, but talents, in- 
dustry, integrity, and 
worth. Our space will 
not permit a like a 
of a ali n- 
orable to a people who 
saw and appreciated his 
value as a man, and to 
the patriot who devoted 
himself zealously to the 
public service. This 


commenced in 1797, © 


_ when he took part in the 
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debates relating to the 
eall of a convention to 
form a constitution for 
Kentucky, and in 1798, 
when he zealously en- 
tered the field against 
the celebrated alien and 
sedition laws. As soon 
as he was eligible, he 
was elected to the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky. He 
was a leading member 
until 1806, when he was 
sent to the Senate of the 
United States, to fill the 
place occasioned by the 
resignation of General 
Adir. This, however, 
was only a fraction of a 
term; and at the close 
of the session, Mr. Clay 
was again chosen to a 
seat in the Legislature. 
He was speaker several 
years. In 1809, he was 
a second time elected to 
the United States Senate 
and to fill a fractional 
part of a term. This 
expired in 1811, when 
he was elected a member 
of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the first 
ballot he was elected 
speaker, whieh office he 
filled with distinguished 
ability. It is no more 
than justice to remark, 
that thus far Mr. Clay 
had proved himself 
equal, and more than 
equal, to every place 
which he had been call- 
ed upon to fill, says the 
Boston Post. Indeed, 
he was a member of the 
republican party, and so 
signal had been his elo- 
quence, his patriotism, 
his influence and his effi- 
ciency, as to have had 
attracted the eyes of the 
nation. He nobly sus- 
tained the administra- 
tion of Mr. Madison and 
the war of 1812. After 
the conclusion of the 
treaty of Ghent, Mr. 
Clay, with Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Gallatin, went 
to London, where a com- 
mercial convention be- 
tween this country and 
Great Britain was con- 
cluded. Mr. Clay was 
again elected to the 
House of Representa- 
tives in 1815, and again 
made speaker. Subse- 
quently, after two years 
absence from Congress, 
he was re-elected in 1823, 
and again made the 
a, which place he 
filled until 1825, when 
he was appointed secre- 
tary of State by John 
Quincy Adams, Mr, 


’ Clay was speaker of the 


House from 1811 to 
1825, with the exception 
of “two years, durin 
which time he volan . 


ly retired from ¢o) 


[See page 64, 
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AOUBAN TALE OF MILITART ADVENTURE. 
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A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 
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CHAPTER VI—{contixvep.] 


His temples burned still with the angry flush 
that the insult of his superior officer had produced 
there, and throwing himself into a chair, he re- 
called the whole scene at the theatre, from his 
answering Isabella’s friendly signal, until the 

‘time when General Harero passed him at the 
entrance, and for the last time reproyed him. 

He weighed the cause of these repeated attacks 
upon him by his superior, and could at once di- 
vine the cause of them. That was obvious to 
his mind at the first glance. He could not but 
perceive the strong preference that General Ha- 
rero evinced for Isabella Gonzales, nor could he 
disguise the fact to his own heart that she cared 
not a farthing for him. It required but a very 
simple capacity to understand this; any party, 
not interested in the general’s favor, could easily 
discern it. But the general counted upon his 
high rank, and also upon the fact that his family 
was a good one, though his purse was not very 
long. 

Lorenzo Bezan remembered not alone the an- 
noyance of that evening. He had not yet for- 
gotten the insult from the general in the Paseo, 
and coupling that with other events, he saw very 
well that his commanding officer was decidedly 
jealous of him. He saw, too, that there was not 
any chance of matters growing any better, but 
that on the contrary they must continue to grow 
worse and worse, since he had determined, come 
what might, he should pursue his love with the 
fair lady Isabella. 

Could he bear to be insulted thus at every 
turn by such a man as General Harero? No! 
He felt himself, in courage, intellectual endow- 
ments, birth, ay, everything but the rank of a 
soldier, to be more than his equal. His heart 
beat quickly when he recollected that the latter 
taunt and threat had been given in the presence 
of Don Gonzales and his daughter. The malig- 
nity, the unfairness of this attack upon him at 
this time, was shameful, and deserved to be pun- 
ished. Brooding upon these things alone and 
ata late hour of the night, he at last wrought 
himself up to such a point, perhaps in some de- 
gree aggravated by his late wounds, which were 
hardly yet healed, that he determined he would 
challenge General Harero to martial and mortal 
conflict. 

True this was preposterous in one of his rank, 
‘as contending against another so vastly his supe- 
rior in position and influence; but his feelings 
had begun to assume an uncontrollable charac- 
ter; he could not bear to think that he had been 
thus insulted before Isabella Gonzales. It seem- 
ed to him that she would think less of him if he 

did not resent and punish such an insult. In the 
heat of his resentment, therefore, he sat down 
and wrote to his superior as follows : 


Genera Harero: Sir—Having receiyed, 
at different periods and under peculiar circum- 
stances, insults from you that neither become me 
as a gentleman tamely to submit to, nor you 
as a soldier to give, I do hereby demand satis- 
faction. It would be worse than folly in me to 
pretend that Ido not understand the incentive 
that governs you—the actuating motive that has 
led to these attacks upon me. In my duty asan 
officer I have never failed in the least ; this you 
know very well, and have even allowed before 
now, to my very face. Your attacks upon me 
are, therefore, plainly traceable to 4 spirit of 
jealousy as to my better success with the Sengrita 


Gonzales than yourself. Unless I greatly mis- 
take, the lady herself has discovered this spirit 
within your breast. 

“Now, sir, the object of this note is to demand 
of you to lay aside the station you hold, and to 
forget our relative ranks as officers in the Span- 
ish army, and to meet me on the platform of our 
individual characters as gentlemen, and render 
me that satisfaction for the insult which you have 
placed upon me, which I have a right to demand. 
A line from you and a friend can easily settle 
this business. Lorenzo Bezan.” 


This note was carefully sealed and addressed y 
and so despatched as to reach its destination 
early on the following morning. It was a .most 
unfortunate epistle for Captain Bezan, and could 
the young officer have calmly considered the 
subject, he would never Have been so imprudent 
as to send it to his superior. So long as he bore 
the petty annoyances of General Harero without 
murmuring he was strong, but the step he had 
now taken greatly weakened his cause and posi- 
tion. Perhaps he partly realized this as he sent 
the note away on the subsequent morning ; but 
he felt too much pride to relent, and so only 
braced himself to meet the result. 

The note gave General Harero what he want- 
ed, and placed Captain Bezan completely at his 
mercy. It gave him the opportunity to do that 
which he most desired, viz., to arrest and im- 
prison the young officer. Consulting with the 
governor general, merely by way of strengthen- 
ing himself, he took his opinion upon the subject 
before he made any open movement in the prem- 
ises. This was a wary step, and served in some 
degree to rob the case of any appearance of per- 
sonality that it might otherwise have worn to 
Tacon’s eye. 

The result of the matter was, that before ten 
o’clock that morning the note conveying the 
challenge was answered by an aid-de-camp and 
a file of soldiers, who arrested Captain Bezan for 
insubordination, and quietly conducted him to 
the damp underground cells of the military pris- 
on, where he was left to consider the new posi- 
tion in which he found himself, solitary and 
alone, with a straw bed, and no convenience or 
comfort about him. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE PRISONER. 

To know and fully realize the bitter severity 
exercised in the Spanish prisons, both at Madrid 
and in Havana, one must have witnessed it. 
Cold, dark and dreary cells, fit only to act as 
supports to the upper and better lighted portions 
of the dismal structure, are filled by those per- 
sons who have incurred in any way the disple; 
ure of the military board of commission. a, 
in one of the dampest and most dreary cells, 
immured with lizards, tarantulas, and other vile 
and unwholesome reptiles, Captain Bezan, but 
so very recently risen from a sick bed, and yet- 
smarting under his wounds, found himself. He 
could now easily see the great mistake he had 
made in thus addressing General Harero as he 
had done, and also, as he knew ve the 
rigor of the service to which he R 
when he considered for a moment, not 
the least possible doubt that his would 
be death. 

As a soldier he feared not death ; his profession 
and experience, which had already made him 


familiar with the fell destroyer in every possible 
form and shape, had taught him a fearlessness 
in this matter ; but to leave the air that Isabella 
Gonzales breathed, to be thus torn away from 
the bright hopes that she had given rise to in his 
breast, was indeed agony of soul to him now. 
In the horizon of his love, for the first time since 
his heart had known the passion, the sun had 
risen, and the genial rays of hope, like young 
spring, had commenced to warm and vivify his 
soul. Until within a very short time she whom 
he loved was to him as some distant star, that 
might be worshipped in silence, but not ap- 
proached ; but now, by a series of circumstances 
that looked like providential interference in his 
behalf, immense barriers had been removed. 
Thinking over these matters, he doubly realized 
the misstep he had taken, and the heart of the 
lone prisoner was sad in the depths of his dreary 
dungeon. 

Many days passed on, and Lorenzo Bezan 
counted each hour as one less that he should 
have to live upon the earth. At first all inter- 
course was strictly denied him with any person 
outside the prison walls, but one afternoon he was 
delighted as the door of his cell was thrown open, 
and in the next moment Ruez sprang into his 
arms. 

“« My dear, dear friend!” said the boy, with 
big tears starting from his eyes, and his voice 
trembling with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
of grief. 

“ Why, Ruez,” said the prisoner, no less de- 
lighted than was the boy, “how was it possible 
for you to gain admittance to me? You are the 
first person I have seen, except the turnkey, in 
my prison.” 

“ Everybody refused me ; General Harero re- 
fused father, who desired that I might come and 
see if he could not in some way serve you. At 
last I went to Tacon himself. O, I do love that 
man! ‘Well, I told him General Harero would 
not admit me, and when I told him all—” 

All of what, Ruez 

“Why, about you and me, and sister and fa- 
ther. He said, ‘Boy, you are worthy of confi- 
dence and love ; here, take this, it will pass you 
to the prison, and to Captain Bezan’s cell ;’ and 
he wrote me this on a card, and said I could 
come and see you by presenting it to the guard, 
when I pleased.” 

“Tacon is just, always just,” said Lorenzo 
Bezan, “and you, Ruez, are a dear and true 
friend.” As the soldier said this, he turned to 
dash away a tear—confinement and late sickness 
had rendered him still weak. 

Captain ?” 

“ Master Ruez.” 

“T hate General Harero.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because sister says it is by his influence that 
you are here.” 

“ Did Isabella say that ?” 

Yes.” 

“« Well, tell me of your father and sister, Ruez. 
You know I am a hermit bere.” 

Lorenzo Bezan had already been in prison for 
more than ten days, when Ruez thus visited him, 
and the boy had much to tell him : how General 
Harero had called repeatedly at the house, and 
Isabella had totally refused to see him ; and how 
his father had tried to reason with General Ha- 
rero about Captain Bezan, and how the general 
had declared that nothing but blood could wash 
out the stain of insubordination. 

With the pass that the governor-general had 
given him, Ruez Gonzales came often to visit 
the imprisoned soldier, but as the day appointed 
for the trial drew near, Ruez grew more and 
more sad and thoughtful at each visit, for, boy 
though he was, he felt certain of Lorenzo Bezan’s 
fate. He was not himself unfamiliar with mili- 
tary examinations, for he was born and brought 
up within earshot of the spot where these scenes 
were so often enacted by ord the military 
commission, and he trembled for his dearly loved 
friend. 

At length the trial came; trial! we might 
with more propriety call it a farce, such being 
the actual character of an examination before 
the military commission of Havana, where but 
one side is heard, and condemnation is sure to 
follow, as was the case so lately with one of our 
own countrymen¢Mr. Thrasher), and before him 
the murder by this same tribunal of fifty Ameri- 
cans in cold blood! Trial, indeed! Spanish 
courts do not try people ; they condemn them to 
suffer—that is their business. 

But let us confine ourselves to our own case ; 
and suffice it to say, that Captain Bezan was 


found gnilty, and at once condemned to die. 
His offence was rank insubordination, or mutiny, 
as it was designated in the charge; but in con- 
sideration of former services, and his undoubted 
gallantry and bravery, the sentence read to the 
effect, as a matter of extraordinary leniency to 
him, that it should be permitted for him to choose 
the mode of his own death—that is, between the 
garote and being shot by his comrades. 

“ Let me die like a soldier,” replied the young | 
officer, as the question was thus put to him, be- 
fore the open court, as to the mode of death 
which he chose. 

“ You are condemned, then, Lorenzo Bezan,” 
said the advocate of the court, “to be shot by 
the first file of your’ own company, upon the exe- 
cution field.” 

This sentence was received with a murmur of 
disapprobation from the few spectators in the 
court, for the condemned was one of the most 
beloved men in the service. But the young offi- 
cer bowed his head calmly to the sentence, though 
a close observer might have seen a slight quiver 
of his handsome lips, as he struggled for an in- 
stant with a single inward thought. What that 
thought was, the reader can easily guess,—it was 
the last link that bound him to happiness. 

Lorenzo Bezan had no fear of death, and per- 
haps estimated his life quite as lightly as any 
other person who made a soldier’s calling his 
profession ; but since his heart had known the 
tender promptings of love, life had discovered 
new charms for him ; he lived and breathed in a 
new atmosphere. Before he had received the 
kind considerations of the peerless daughter of 
Don Gonzales, he could have parted the thread 
of his existence with little regret. But now, 
alas! it was very different; life was most sweet 
to him, because it was so fully imbued with love 
and hope in the future. 

Wild as the idea might have seemed to any 
one else, the young officer had promised his own 
heart, that with ordinary success, and provided 
no extraordinary difficulty should present itself 
in his path, to win the heart and love of the 
proud and beautiful Isabella Gonzales. He had 
made her character and disposition his constant 
study, was more familiar, perhaps, with her 
strong and her weak points than was she herself, 
and believed that he knew how best to approach 
her before whom so many, vastly higher than 
himself, had knelt in vain, and truth to say, for- 
tune seemed to have seconded his hopes. 

It was the death of all these hopes, the dashing 
to earth of the fairy future he had dreamed of, 
that caused his proud lip to tremble for a mo- 
ment. It was no fear of bodily ill. 

General Harero had accomplished his object, 
and had triumphed over the young officer, whose 
impetuosity had placed him within his power. 
The sentence of death cancelled his animosity to 
Lorenzo Bezan, and he now thought that a 
prominent cause of disagreement and want of 
success between the Senorita Isabella Gonzales 
and himself was removed. Thus reasoning upon 
the subject, and thus influenced, he called at the 
house of Don Gonzales on the evening following 
that of Captain Bezan’s sentence, expecting to 
be greeted with the usual courtesy that had been 
extended to him. Ruez was the first one whom 
he met of the household, on being ushered to the 
drawing-room by a slave. 

“ Ah! Master Ruez, how do you do ?” said the 
general, pleasantly. 

“ Not well at all!” replied the boy, sharply, 
and with undisguised dislike. 

“T’m sorry to learn that. I trust nothing se- 
rious has affected. you.” 

“ But there has, though,” said the boy, with 
spirit ; “‘it-is the rascality of human nature ;” at 
the same moment he turned his back coldly on 
the general and left the room. ‘ - 

“ Well, that’s most extraordinary,” mused the 
general, to himself; “the boy meant to hit me, 
beyond a doubt.” 

“Ah, Don Gonzales,” he said to the father, who 
entered the room a moment after, “glad to ste 
you; have had some unpleasant business on my 
hands that has kept me away, you see.” 

“Yes, very unpleasant,” said the old gentle- 
man, briefly and coldly. 

“Well, it’s all settled now, Don Gonzales, 
and I trust we shall be as good friends ds ever.” 

Receiving no reply whateyer to this remark, 
and being left to himself, General Harero looked 
after Don Gonzales, who had retired to a 
balcony in another pert of the room, for a 
moment, and then summoning a slave, sent his 
card to Senorita Isabella, and received as an 
answer that she wasengaged. Repulsed inevery 
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quarter, he found himself most awkwardly situ- 
ated, and thought it about time to beat a retreat. 


As General Harero rose and took his leave in 
the most formal manner, he saw that his path- 
way towards the Senorita Isabella’s graces was 
by no means one of sunshine alone, but at that 
moment it presented to his view a most cloudy 
horizon. The unfortunate connection of himself 
with the sentence of Captain Bezan, now as- 
sumed its true bearing im hiseye. Before, he 
~ had only thought of revenge, and the object also 
of getting rid of his rival. Nowhe fully realized 
that it had placed him in a most unpleasant situ- 
ation, as it regarded the lady herself. Indeed 
he felt that had not the matter gone so far, he 
would gladly have compromised the affair by a 
public reprimand to the young officer, such as 
should sufficiently disgrace him publicly to satisfy 
the general’s pride. But it was too late to regret 
now, too late for him to turn back—the young 
_soldier must die ! 

In the meantime Lorenzo Bezan was remanded 
to his dismal prison and cell, and was told to 
prepare for the death that would soon await 
him. One week only was allowed him to ar- 
range such matters as he desired, and then he 
was informed that he would be shot by his com- 
rades in the execution field, at the rear of the 
city barracks. It was a sad and melancholy fate 
for so young and brave an officer; but the law 
was imperative, and there was no reprieve for 
him. 

The cold and distant reception that General 
Harero had received at Don Gonzales’s house 
since the sentence had been publicly pronounced 
against Captain Lorenzo Bezan, had afforded 
unmistakable evidence to him that if his victim 
perished on account of the charge he had brought 
against him, his welcome with Isabella and her 
father was at an end. But what was to be done ? 
As we have said, he had gone too far to retrace 
his steps in the matter. Now if it were but pos- 
sible to get out of the affair in some way, he said 
to himself, he would give halfhis fortune. Puz- 
zling over this matter, the disappointed general 
paced back and forth in his room until past mid- 
night, and at last having tired himself completely, 
both mentally and physically, he carelessly threw 
off his clothes, and summoning his orderly, gave 
some unimportant order, and retired for the 
night. 

More than half of the time allotted to the pris- 
onér for preparation in closing up hfs connection 
with life, had already transpired since his sen- 
tence had been pronounced, and he had now but 
three days left him to live. Ruez Gonzales, im- 
proving the governor-general’s pass, had visited 
the young officer daily, bringing with him such 


luxuries and necessities to the condemned as were - 


not prohibited by the rules of the prison, and 
which were most grateful to him. More so, 
because, though this was never intimated to him, 
or, indeed, appeared absolutely obvious, he 
thought that oftentimes Isabella had selected 
these gifts, if indeed she had not prepared them 
with her own hands. A certain delicacy of feel- 
ing prevented him from saying as much to her 
brother, or of even questioning him upon any 
point, however trivial, as to any maiter of a pe- 
culiar nature concerning Isabella. Sometimes 
he longed to ask the boy about the subject, but 
he could not bring himself to do so; he felt that 
it would be indelicate and unpleasant to Isabella, 
and therefore he limited himself to careful inqui- 
ries concerning her health and such simple mat- 
ters as he might touchi™pon, without risk of her 
displeasure. 

Lorenzo Bezan took the announcement of his 
fate calmly. He felt it his duty to pray for 
strength, and he did so, and sought in the holy 
silence dnd confidence of prayer for that abiding 
and inward assurance that may carry us through 
the darkness and the valley of death. Ruez, 
poor boy, was almost distracted at the realization 
of the young soldier’s fate. Boy though he was, 
he had yet the feelings, in many respects, of 
manhood, and though before Lorenzo Bezan he 
said nothing of his coming fate, and indeed 
struggled to appear cheerful, and to impart a 
pleasant influence to the prisoner, yet when once 
out of his presence, he would cry for the hour 
together, and Isabella even feared for the child’s 
reason, unless some change should take place 
ere long. 

When his mother was taken from him, and 
their home made desolate by the hand of death, 
Ruez, in the gentleness and tenderness of his 
heart, had been brought so low by grief, that it 
was almost miraculous that he had survived. 
The influence of that sorrow, as we have before 


observed, had neverlefthim. His father’s assid- 
uous care and kindness, and Isabella’s gentle 
and sisterly love for him, had in part healed the 
wound, when now his young and susceptible 
heart was caused thus to bleed anew. He loved 
Lorenzo Bezan with a strange intensity of feel- 
ing. There was an affinity in their natures that 
seemed to draw them together, and it was strange 
what strength of consolation and happiness that 
weak and gentle boy imparted to the stern soldier ! 

Iw his association of late with Ruez, the con- 
demned officer felt purified and carried back to 
childhood and his mother’s knee; the long vista 
of eventful years was blotted out from his heart, 
the stern battles he had fought in, the blood he 
had seen flow like water, his own deep scars and 
many wounds, the pride and ambition of his 
military career, all were forgotten, and by Ruez’s 
side he was perhaps more of a child at heart than 
the boy himself. How strange are our natures ; 
how susceptible to outward influence ; how at- 
tunable to harshness or to plaintive notes! We 
are but as the Holian harp, and the winds of 
heaven play upon us what tunes they will! 

It was midnight in the prison of Havana; 
nought could be heard by the listening ear save 
the steady pace of the sentinels stationed at the 
various angles of the walls and entrances of the 
courtyard that surrounded the gloomy structure. 
It was a calm, tropical night, and the moon 
shone so brightly as to light up the grim walls 
and heavy arches of the building almost as bright 
as if it were day. Now and then asentinel would 
pause, and resting upon his musket, look off 
upon the silvery sea, and perhaps dream of his 
distant Castilian home, then statting again, he 
would rouse himself, shoulder the weapon, and 
pace his round with measured stride. Lorenzo 
Bezan, the condemned, had knelt down and of- 
fered up a prayer, silent but sincere, for Heaven’s 
protection in the fearful emergency that beset 
him; he prayed that he might die like a brave 
man, yet with a right feeling and reconciled con- 
science with all mankind. Then throwing him- 
self upon his coarse straw bed, that barely served 
to separate him from the damp earthen floor, he 
had fallen asleep—a calm, deep, quiet sleep, so 
silent and childlike as almost to resemble death 
itself. 

He had not slept there for many minutes, be- 
fore there was heard a most curious noise under 
the floor of his prison. At first it did not awaken 
him, but partially doing so, caused him to move 
slightly, and in a half conscious, half dreamy 
state, to suggest some cause for the unusual phe- 
nomenon. It evidently worked upon his brain 
and nervous system, and he dreamed that the 
executioner had come for him, that his time for 
life had already expired, and the noise he heard 
was that of the officers and men, come to execute 
the sentence that had been pronounced upon him 
by the military commission. 

By degrees the noise gradually increased, and 
heavy bolts and bars seemed to be removed, and 
a gleam of light to stream across the cell, while 
the tall form of a man, wrapped in a military 
cloak, came up through the floor where a stone 
slab gave way to the pressure applied to it from 
below. Having gained a footing, the new comer 
turned the light of a dark lantern in the direction 
of the corner where the prisoner was sleeping. 
The figure approached the sleeping soldier, and 
bending over him, muttered to himself, half 
aloud 

“Sleeping, by Heaven! he sleeps as quietly 
as though he was in his camp-bedstead, and not 
even under arrest.” 

As the officer thus spoke—for his cloak now 
falling from one shoulder, partially exposed his 
person and discovered his rank—the strong light 
of the lantern fell full upon the sleeper’s face, 
and caused him suddenly to awake, and partially 
rising from the floor, he said : 

So soon? has my time already come? I 
thought that it was not yet. Well, I am ready, 
and trust to die like a soldier !” 

* Awake, Captain Bezan, awake!’’ said the 
“ T have news for you !” 


“ Yes.” 

“ What possible news can there be that I can 
feel interested 

“ Rise, and I will tell you,” replied the other, 
while he shaded the lantern with his hand. 

“Speak on, I am listening,” replied Lorenzo 
Bezan, rising to his feet. 

“TI would speak of your liberty.” 

“My liberty? I am condemned to die, and 
do you come to mock me ?” 

“ Be patient; the way is open, and you may 
yet escape from death.” 


“ And what should interest you, General Ha- 
rero, in my fate? Your purpose is gained; I 
am removed from your path; why do you visit 
me thus at this still hour of the night, and in so 
extraordinary a manner by a secret entrance to 
my cell ?” 

“ All this matters nothing. I came not here 
to answer questions. On one condition you are 
free. I have the means of your escape at hand.” 

“Name the condition,” said the prisoner, 
though without exhibiting the least interest. 

“ There is a vessel which will sail for America 
with the morning tide; swear if I liberate you 
that you will take passage in her, and never re- 
turn to this island.” 

“Never!” said the soldier, firmly. “I will 
never leave those I love so dearly.” 

“ You refuse these terms?’ continued the gen- 
eral, in a hoarse tone of voice. 

“Ido, most unhesitatingly. Life would be 
nothing to me if robbed of its brightest hope.” 

“You will not consider this for a moment ? it 
is your only chance.” 

“Tam resolved,” said Lorenzo Bezan; “for 
more than one reason I am determined.” 

“‘ Then die for your obstinacy,” said General 
Harero, hoarse with rage and disappointment. 

Thus saying, General Harero descended into 
the secret passage from whence he had just 
emerged, and replacing the stone above his head, 
the prisoner heard the grating of the rusty bolts 
and bars as they were closed after him. They 
grated, too, most harshly upon his heart, as well 
as upon their own hinges, for they seemed to 
say, “ thus perishes your last hope of reprieve— 
your last possibility of escape from the fate that 
awaits you.” 

“No matter,” said he, to himself, at last, “life 
would be of little value to me now if deprived of 
the ptesence of Isabella, and that dear boy, Ruez, 
and therefore I decided none too quickly as I 
did. Besides, in honor, I could hardly accept 
my life at his hands on any terms—he whom I 
have to thank for all my misfortunes. No, no; 
let them do their worst, I know my fate is sealed ; 
but I fear it not.” 

With this reflection and similar thoughts upon 
his mind, he once more threw himself upon the 
hard damp floor, and after thinking long and 
tenderly of Isabella Gonzales and her brother, 
he once more dropped to sleep, but not until the 
morning gun had relieved the sentinels, and the 
drum had beat the reveille. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FAREWELL. 


Tue apartment in Don Gonzales’s house ap- 
propriated as Ruez’s sleeping room, led out of 
the main reception hall, and adjoined that of his 
sister Isabella. Both rooms looked out upon the 
Plato, and over the Gulf Stream and outer por- 
tions of the harbor, where the grim Moro tower 
and its cannon frown over the narrow entrance 
of the inner bay. One vessel could hardly 
work its way in ship shape through the chan- 
nel, but a thousand might lay safely at anchor 
inside this remarkably land-locked harbor. At 
the moment when we would introduce the reader 
to the house of the rich old Don Gonzales, Isa- 
bella had thrown herself carelessly upon a couch 
in her room, and half sighing, half dreaming 
while awake, was gazing out upon the waters 
that make up from the Caribbean Sea, at the 
southward, and now and then following with her 
eyes the trading crafts that skimmed the spark- 
ling waters to thenorth. 

As she gazed thus, she suddenly raised herself 
to a sitting position, as she heard the suppressed 
and most grievous sobs of some one near the 
room where she was, and rising, she approached 
the window to discover the cause of this singular 
sound. The noise that had excited her curiosity 
came from the next chamber, evidently, and that 
was her brother’s. Stealing softly round to the 


‘entrance of his chamber, she went quietly in and 


surprised Ruez, as he lay grieving upon a couch, 
with eyes filled with tears. 

“Why, Ruez, what does thismean? Art sick, 
brother, that you are so depressed ?”’ asked the 
beautiful girl, seating herself down by his side. 

“ Ay, sister, sick at heart,” said the boy, with 
a deep drawn sigh. 

“And why, Ruez?”’ she continued, gently 

hair from his forehead, 
can you ask such a question, sister ? 


do yom not know already?” he asked, turning 


“his deep blue eyes fall upon her. 


“ Perhaps not, brother,” replied Isabella, strug- 
gling to suppress a sigh, while she tyrned her 
face away from her brother's searching glance. 


“Do you not know, sister, that to-morrow 
Captain Bezan is sentenced to die ?”’ 

“True,” said Isabella Gonzales, with an in- 
voluntary shudder. “I do know it, Ruez” 

“And further, sister,” continued the boy, 
sagely, “do you not know that we have been the 
indirect cause of this fearful sacrifice ?”’ 

“I do not see that, brother,” said Isabella, 
quickly, as she turned her beautiful face fully 
upon her brother, inquiringly. 

Ruez Gonzales looked like one actuated by 
some extraordinary inspiration; his eyes were 
wonderfully bright, his expression that of years 
beyond his actual age, and his beautiful sister, 
while she gazed thus upon him at that moment, 
felt the keen and searching glance that he be- 
stowed upon her. She felt like one in the pres- 
ence of a superior mind ; she could not realize 
her own sensations. The boy seemed to read ‘ 
her very soul, as she stood thus before him. It 
was more than a minute before he spoke, and 
seemed to break the spell; but at last—and it 
seemed an age to Isabella Gonzales—he did so, 
and said : 

“ Sister?” 

“ Well, Ruez?” 

“ Captain Bezan loves you.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“T say he does love you.” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“‘T say he loves you,”’ continued the boy, almost 
sternly. 

“Well, brother, what of that?” she asked, 
with assumed indifference. 

“ Tt is that, sister, which has led General Ha- 
rero to persecute him as he has done, and it is 
that which has led him like a noble spirit to turn 
to bay.” 

A moment’s pause ensued. 

“Ts it not so, sister ?”’ he asked, still looking 
keenly at her. ‘“ Have you not yourself intima- 
ted that Captain Bezan was to suffer owing to 
his interest and services for us ?”’ 

“You do indeed speak truly, brother,” said 
the lovely girl, breathing more quickly, and half 
amazed at Ruez’s penetration and prophetic 
manner of speech. 

“Alas!” said the boy, once more relapsing 
into his former mood, “ that he might be saved !”” 

“Has our father seen the governor-general, 
Ruez?” asked his sister, earnestly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And to no effect ?” 

“None. Tacon, you know, is most strict in 
his administration of justice, and he says that if 
he were to pardon one such breach of military 
discipline as Captain Bezan has been guilty of, 
the whole army would at once be impregnated 
with insubordination.” 

“ Would that I could see Captain Bezan, if 
only for one single moment,” murmured Isabella 
Gonzales, half aloud, yet only to herself. 

“ Do you mean so, sister?” asked Ruez, catch- 
ing quickly at his sister’s words, and with an 
undisguised expression of delight written upon 
his handsome countenance. 

“ Yes, no, brother, that is to say, if I could 
see him with propriety, you know, Ruez; that is 
what I meant to say.” 

“ Nothing easier, than for you to do so, if you 
desire it,” said the boy. 

“Do you think so, Ruez?”’ said his sister, 
somewhat eagerly. 

“ Certainly, Isabella, my pass will serve for 
you with a trifling disguise.” 

“But our difference in size; besides, you 
know that my voice—” 

‘* Will not be noticed by those stiff sentries, or 
the turnkey,” interrupted the boy. “They do 
not know me at all, and would not suspect you.” 

“Ah! but I can see many impediments in the 
way of one of my sex,” added Isabella Gonzales, 
with a deep sigh. 

Captain Lorenzo Bezan awoke on the day 
previous to that appointed for his execution, with 
a cheerful spirit. He found no guilt in his heart, 
he felt that he had committed no crime, that his 
soul was free and untrammelled, His coarse 
breakfast of rude cassava root and water was 
brought to him at a late hoyr, and having par- 
taken of sufficient of this miserable food to pre- 
vent the gnawings of hunger, he now sat musing 
over his past life, and thinking seriously of that 
morrow which was to end his career upon earth 
forever. A strange reverie for a man to be en- 
gaged in—a most critical period—the winding 
up of his earthly career, 
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slight testimony in their behalf, nor 
slight justification of any attempt to regulate and render benefi- 
cial the pursuit of them. Tt is certain that these who have once 
enjoyed the pleasures of fishing require no recommendation to 
continue them; the relish for them, like the relish for anything 
that is healthy and natural, increases with fruition, and “ grows 
with what it feeds on.” All recreations, when properly conduct- 
ed, resemble those intellectual enjoyments, wherein pleasure, in- 
deed, seems the means, but instruction as well as amusement 
may be considered the end. And though, in the bar- 
barism of the darker ages, man may have hunted, and 
shot, and fished with as little care for improvement, and 
as small a chance of increase of knowledge, as if he had 
been a mere beast or bird of prey, modern times have 
produced a great change in this respect. . Philosophy 
now gains stores of interesting facts from the laborious 
pleasures of the intelligent sportsman ; our acquaintance 
with natural history is improved ; and the most exciting 
of amusements is made one of the best means of in- 
struction. It is the characteristic of this age that noth- 
ing can be done without receiving aid from science, and 
nothing that receives such aid fails to impart added 
stores of information to it in return. We have put off 
the belief that men can do anything sufficiently well by 
mere force of habit, and we insist on knowing why they 
do a thing, and what are the various, and which are the 
best, modes of doing it. The sportsman by rote is but 
half a sportsman; his range of pleasure is confined by 
the want of knowledge, and even the things he sees can 
hardly be said to be observed by him, or to afford him 
any pleasure but that derived from having by his skill 
obtained possession of them. But he who has improved 
his opportunities of knowledge has a double enjoyment ; 
he has pleasant thoughts for his companions, his sports are better 
conducted and more successful ; and while he bags his game with 
the satisfaction of a victor, he marks and remembers its peculiar- 
ities with the eye of a naturalist. Who has not felt the enthusi- 
astic bursts of feeling of old Izaac Walton, on reading his descrip- 
tion of the prey he took, the place of its capture, and even of the 
means employed to take it? And who has not felt how the po- 
etie old angler must have revelled in enjoyment, where a less cul- 
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tivated sportsman would barely have attained to a sense of satis- 
faction? Knowledge, therefore, is sought by the sportsman, not 
only as a means of sporting well, but of sporting pleasurably. 
But the more he increases his amount of knowledge, the more he 
desires to increase it; and thus his powers of inquiry and obser- 
vation are continually exercised, and by their exercise errors in 
natural history are corrected, and experience is acquired by him 
for his own benefit, and for the use of other men. To facilitate 


THE PIKE. 


the accomplishment of purposes like these, books of all sorts have 
been, from time to time, published on the subject of sports, and 
these have for a short period satisfied curiosity, but have done so 
only to heighten it afterwards. The natural history of fishes has 
been the subject of learned investigation and research of late 
years to a greater extent than ever before ; and the critical analy- 


sis and classification of Prof. Agassiz of the finny tribes has added 
to them many an item of interest. We cannot, of course, 
say anything new, but only reiterate the observations of those 
who have made them their study. Among the numerous varie- 
ties of fishes which people our seas and rivers, we select the fol- 
lowing as illustrations, appending some account descriptive of 
‘their habits, ete. Wonderful as it may to see creatures 
existing in a medium so dense that men, beasts and birds must in- 
évitably perish in it, yet experience proves that, besides those 
species which we are in the daily habit of seeing, the very depths 
of the immense ocean contain myriads of animated beings, to 
whose very form we are almost strangers, and of whose disposi- 
tions and manners we are still more ignorant. It is probable, in- 
deed, that the fathomless recesses of the deep confain many kinds 
In their construction, modes 
of life, and general design, the watery tribes are — still 
more astonishing than the inhabitants of either the land or the 
air. The structure of fish, and their adaptation to the element in 
which they are to live, are eminent proofs of divine wisdom. 
Most of them have the same extern form, sharp at each end, 
and swelling in the middle, by which configuration they are en- 
abled to traverse their native element with greater ease and swift- 
ness. From their shape, men originally took the idea of those 
vessels which are intended to sail with the greatest speed ; but the 
of the swiftest sailing ship, with the advantage of a fa- 
vorable wind, is far inferior to that of fish. ‘Ten or twelve miles 
an hour is no small degree of rapidity in the sailing of a ship; 
yet any of the larger species of fish would soon overtake her, play 
round her as if she did not move, and even advance considerabl 
before her. The senses of fishes are remarkably imperfect ; and, 
indeed, that of sight is almost the only one which, in general 
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they may be truly said to possess. But this is,in some degree, 
compensated by their astonishing longevity, several species bein 
known to live more than a hundred years. The Pike, represente 
below, and the first in our series of illustrations, is common 
in most of the lakes of Europe, but the largest are those taken in 
Lapland, which, according to Scheffer, are sometimes eight feet 
long. They are taken there in great abundance, dried and ex- 
ported for sale. According to the common saying, these fish were 
introduced into England in the reign of Henry the Eighth, in 
1537. They were so rare, that a pike was sold for double the 
price of a house lamb, in February, and a pickerel for more than 
a fat capon. All writers who treat of this species bring instances 
of its vast voraciousness. We have known one that was choked 
by attempting to swallow one of its own species that proved too 
a morsel. Yet its jaws are very loosely connected ; and 
have on each side an additional bone like the jaw of a viper ; 
which renders them capable of great distention when it swallows 
its prey. It does not confine itself to feed on fish and frogs; it 
will devour the water-rat, and draw down the young ducks as 
they are swimming about. At the Marquis of Stafford’s canal at 
Trentham, England, a pike seized the head of a swan, as she was 
feeding under water, and gorged so much of it as killed them 
both. The servants perceiving the swan with its head under wa- 
ter for a longer time than usual, took the boat, and found both 
swan and pike dead. But there are instances of its fierceness 
still more surprising, and which, indeed, border a little on the 
marvellous. Gesmer relates, that a famished pike in the Rhone 
seized on the lips of a mule, that was brought to water, and that 
the beast drew the fish out before it could disengage itself: that 
people have been bit by these voracious creatures while they were 
washing their legs; and that they will even contend with the 
otter for its prey, and endeavor to force it out of its mouth. The 
Carp, also illustrated on this page above, is one of the naturalized 
fish in England, having been introduced there by Leonard Mas- 
schal, about the year 1514. Carp are very long lived. Gesner 
brings an instance of one that was a hundred years old. They 
also grow to a very great size. These fish are extremely cunning, 
and on that account are by some styled the River Fox. They 
will sometimes leap over the nets, and escape that way ; at others, 
will immerse themselves so deep in the mud, as to let the net 
pass over them. They 
are also very shy of 
taking a bait; yet at 
the spawning time the 
are so simple as to suf- 
fer themselves to be 
tickled, and caught by 
anybody that will at- 
tempt it. It is so tena- 
cious of life that it may 
be kept alive for a fort- 
night in wet straw or 
moss.—The Gnudgeon 
is generally found in 
gentle streams, and is 
of a small size; those 
few, however, that are 
caught in the Kennet 
and Coln Rivers in 
E d, are three 
e weight of 
those taken elsewhere, largest we ever remember to have 
heard of was taken n bridge, England, and weighed half a 
pound. They bite eagerly, and are assembled by raking the bed 
of the river; to this spot they immediately crowd in shoals, ex- 
pecting food from this disturbance. The shape of the body is 
thick and round; the irides tinged with red, the gill covers with 
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THE CARP. 


green and silver. The ldwer jaw is shorter than the upper; at 
each corner of the mouth,is a single beard ; the back olive, #pot- 
ted with black; the side Straight ; the sides beneath that sil- 
very; the belly white. The tail is forked; that, as well as the 
dorsal fin, is spotted with black.—The Sea-Trout, or Salmon- 
Trout, migrates like the salmon up several of our rivers, spawns, 
and returns to the sea. The shape is thicker than the common 
trout. The head and back are dusky, with a gloss of blue and 
green, and the sides, as far as the lateral line, are mark- 
ed with large irregular s of black. The flesh when 
boiled, is red, and resembles that of the salmon in taste. 
The Bream, illustrated on the next page, as an item 
of food is not equal to the C It is found in all 
the great lakes, and in rivers which have a gentle cur- 
rent, and a bottom composed of marl, clay and herb- 
age; and it abides in the deepest parts. It is taken 
mostly under the ice ; and this fishery is so considerable 
that, in some of the lakes belonging to Prussia, there 
have been taken to the value of two hundred pounds at 
a time ; they are also caught in great quantities in Hol- 
stein, Mecklenburg, Livonia and Sweden: in a lake 
near Nordkiceping, there were taken at one time in 
March, 1749, no less than fifty thousand, weighing 
eighteen thousand two hundred pounds. It is extremel 

deep, and thin in proportion to its length. The back 
rises much, and is very sharp at the top. The head and 
mouth are small. The scales are very large; the sides 
flat and thin. The dorsal fin has eleven rays, the sec- 
ond of which is the longest; that fin, as well as all the 
rest, are of a dusky color; the back of the same hue; 
the sides yellowish. The tail is very large, and of’ the 
form of a crescent.—The Smelt is so common, and so 
well known, as hardly to need any notice. Its form is very ele- 
gant; it is of a silvery color, tinged with yellow; and the skin is 
almost transparent.—Trout fishing affords excellent diversion for 
the angler, and the passion for this pastime is very great. It is a 
matter of surprise that this common fish has escaped the notice 
of all the ancients, except Ausonius. It is also singular, that so 
delicate a species should be neglected, at a time, when the folly of 
the table was at its height ; and that the epicures should overlook 
A 


GUDGEON ANGLING. 


a fish that is found in such quantities in the lakes of their neigh- 
borhood, when they ransacked the unxiverse for dainties. e 
milts Of murene were brought from one place; the livers of scari 
from another ; and oysters even from so remote a spot as Sand- 
wich ; but there was and is a fashion in a of good living. 
The Romans seem to have despised the fut, the piper and the 
doree ; and we believe Mr. Quin himself would have resigned the 
rich paps of a pregnant sow, the heels of camels, and the tongues 


of flamingos, though dressed by cage, wm cooks, for a good 
wl of salmon with lobster sauce. The general shape of the 
ut is rather long than broad; in several of the Scotch and 
Irish rivers, they grow so much thicker than in those of England, 
that a fish, from eighteen to twenty-two inches, will often weigh 
from three to five pounds. This is a fish of prey, has a short 
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roundish head, blunt nose, and wide mouth, filled with teeth, not 
only in the jaws, but on the palate and tongue; the scales are 
small, the k ash color, the sides yellow, and, when in season, 
it is sprinkled all over the body and covers of the gills with small 
beautiful red and black spots; the tail is broad. The colors of 
the Trout, and its spots, vary greatly in different waters, and in 
différent seasons; yet each may be reduced to one species. It 
sometimes attains the weight of four and a half pounds, but is 
usually much smaller. It is much in request for the table. The 


large species of trout which inhabit the larger lakes of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and those about the sources of the Susquehannah, 
have not yet been described or properly distinguished, that we 
are aware of; indeed, it is possible that more than one species 
has been confounded under the common trout. A gigantic spe- 
cies of trout from Lake Huron, has been described by Doctor 
Mitchell. It is said to attain the weight of one hundred and 
twenty ponnds, The flesh is remarkably fat, rich and savory. 
The specific name amethystinus was applied on account of the 


purplish tinge and hyaline tips of the teeth. We add some ob- 
servations on the trout as an object of pursuit to the American 
angler. It is particularly abundant in New England, where the 
waters and soil, being of a more Alpine character, are highly 
congenial to the nature of this species of fish. They may be di- 
vided into three principal classes, namely, pond trout, river trout 
and sea trout. Of these, however, there are as many varieties 
and shades of difference as are known and described in England, 
Scotland, and other countries; but, for all the purposes of the 
angler, it is woneneeny to enumerate any others than 
those above mentioned. Pond or lake trout vary in 
shape and color. Their size is generally in proportion 
to the extent of the water in which they are taken. In 
Moosehead Lake, in Maine, they attain the enormous 
weight of forty or fifty pounds, and, in the lakes of other 
States, are found of the average size of salmon. This 
large description of trout are seldom taken, ex 

through the ice in winter, and consequently afford but 
little sport to the lover of angling. Inthe Winipisseogee 
Lake, in New Hampshire, and Sebago Lake, in Maine, 
the average size of the fish is about that of the largest 
mackerel, which it also resembles in shape. The spots 
upon these and other lake trout are seldom red, but 
dark and indistinct, according to their size. The last 
mentioned lake is one of the few in which the fish are 
taken by the usual method of angling, for which they 
are more esteemed, as affording g6od sport, than for 
their flavor; and the common impression is, that these 
fish sprung from salmon, but that, having been prevent- 
ed, by obstructions in the river, from entering the sea, 
they have become, by confinement, degenerated in size 
and quality, retaining only the color of the flesh. In 
the interior lakes New York, and in the great lakes 
of the west, the trout gréws to a vast size; but these 
lake trout, being coarse fish, and taken without skill, in 
the winter only, are held in no estimation by the scientific angler. 
River or brook trowt are ‘common in the New England States ; 
bat, much to the annoyance of the angler, they perceptibly dimin- 
ish in proportion to the increase of mills and manufactories upon 
the various streams. The size of this class of trout, and the color 
of the skin and spots, are mach alike in all, excepting that some 
are of a more sil hue than others; and the color of the flesh 
peas) pyr as it has been observed, according to their differ- 
ent food, being sometimes perfectly white, sometimes of a yellow 


tinge, but genes pink: There are“also trout in various small 
nds, both natural and artificial, those taken from the latter be- 
ing in all respects similar to the brook or river trout. This is to 
be understood of ponds in the interior, as there are many artificial 
ponds, situated near the sea coast, at the head of inlets from the 
sea and tide-water, where the fish are very little inferior in size 
and quality to those which are taken where 
the tide ebbs and flows. Of the three classes 
of trout referred to, there is none so much es- 
teemed as the sea trout, which may be called 
migratory, in distinction from those which 
have no access to the salt water. In the early 
spring months, they are taken in great abun- 
dance in the various salt rivers, creeks and 
tide-waters upon the shores of New England 
and Long Island, but more icularly in the 
waters of Cape Cod, where the celebrated Wa- 
quoit Bay, with other neighboring waters, has 
long been the favorite resort of the scientific 
fisherman. As the season advances, these fish 
repair to fresh water, at which time, as well as 
earlier, they afford great diversion to the 
angler, by whom they are highly prized, not 
merely for their superiority of form, color and 
delicious flavor, but for the voracity with 
which they seize the bait of the artificial fly, 
and their activity upon the hook. In the 
United States, as well as in Great Britain, this 
fish is the great object of the angler’s art, the 
perfection of which is the use of the artificial fly—The Barbel, 
iven below, was so coarse as to be overlooked by the ancients till 
the time of Ausonius, and what he says is no panegyric on it; 
for he lets us know it loves deep waters, and, that when it grows 
old it was not absolutely bad. It frequents the still and deep 
parts of rivers, and lives in society, rooting like swine with their 
noses in the soft banks. It is so tame as to suffer itself to be 
taken with the hand ; and people have been known to take num- 
bers by diving for them. In summer they move about during 
night in search of food, but towards autumn, and during win- 
ter, confine themselves to the deepest holes. They are the worst 
and coarsest of fresh-water fish, and seldom eaten but by the 
poorer sort of people, who sometimes boil them with a bit of ba- 
con, to give them a relish. The roe is very noxious, affecting 
those who unwarily eat of it with a nausea, vomiting, purging, 
and a slight swelling. It is sometimes found of the length of 
three feet, and eighteen pounds in weight: it is of along and 
rounded form ; the scales not large. Its head is smooth; the 
nostrils placed near the eyes; the mouth is placed below: on 
each corner is a single beard, and another on each side the nose. 
The dorsal fin is armed with a remarkably strong spine, sharply 
serrated, with which it can inflict a very severe wound on the in- 
cautious handler, and even do much damage to the nets. The 
pectoral fins are of a pale brown color; the ventral and anal tip- 
ped with yellow ; the tail a little bifurcated, and of a deep purple ; 
the side line is straight. The scales are of a pale gold color, 
edged with black ; the belly is white—The Tench is thick and 
broad in proportion to its length; the scales are very small, and 
covered with slime. The irides are red; there is sometimes, but 
not always, a smallebeard at each corner of the mouth. The 
color of the back is dusky ; the dorsal and ventral fins of the same 
color; the head, sides, and belly of a greenish cast, most beauti- 
fully mixed with gold, which is in its greatest splendor when the 
fish is in the highest season. The tail is quite even at the end, 
and very broad.—In the Char the head terminates in a blunt 
point, and its body is covered with very minute scales; the lat- 
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eral line is straight. All the fins except the dorsal are reddish. 
This species is very properly denominated the Alpine Char, by 
Linnaus ; for its constant residence is in the lakes of the hig 

and mountainous parts of Europe. A few are found in some of 
the lakes in Wales, and in Loch Inch, in Scotland; from which 
last, it is said to migrate into the Spey to spawn. Seldom, how- 
ever, does this species venture into any running stream ; its prin- 
cipal resort is in the cold lakes of the Lapland Alps, where it is 
fed by the innumerable quantity of gnats that infest those dreary 
regions. This is afish 
which, as before re- 
marked, is mostly con- 
fined to the lakes of 
the northern part of 
Europe, and as it sel- 
dom migrates much to 
the south, has not been 
much noticed by the 
angler. In our own 
waters it is but rarely 
found, and hence is not 
often noticed. In this 
respect, it is unlike 
many of the finny 
tribes, which are fi 
under such di 
circumstances, 
they afford 
employment for the 
naturalist in tracing 
their varieties back to 
their origin, and ar- 
ranging in detail a mi-. 
nute classification of 


them. The largest and most beautiful chars are found in the 
Lake of Winander-Mere, in Westmoreland, England, where 
there are three species, the red, the gilt, and the case char. 
These kinds are nearly similar in their external appearance ; but 
the time and manner of their spawning are very different. The 
method of taking these fish is with nets, or trammels as they are 


= 
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called, which are furnished with bait to allure the fish, and left 
for several days, till they are known to enter them. Potted char 
is a delicacy which is in high repute on the continent as well as 
in England.—The Salmon, which was known to the Romans, 
but not to the Greeks, is distinguished from other fish by having 
two dorsal fins, of which the hindermost is fleshy and without 
rays; they have teeth both in the jaws and the tongue, and the 
body is covered with round and minutely striated scales. Gray 
is the color of the back and sides, sometimes spotted with black, 
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and sometimes plain. The belly is silvery. It is entirely a north- 
ern fish, being found both at Greenland, Kamtschatka, and in the 
northern parts of North America, but never so far south as the 
Mediterranean. Salmon are now scarce in all our rivers south of 
the Merrimack. In the Connecticut they were once so abundant 
as to be less esteemed than shad, and the fishermen used to re- 
quire their purchasers to take some salmon with their shad. 
Within the memory of persons living, they were taken in plenty 
even as far up as Vermont. The Indians used to catch a great 
many of them, as they were ascending Bellows Falls. 
It is supposed that the locks, dams and canals con- 
structed in the river, have driven this valuable fish away. 
About the latter end of the year the Salmon begin to 
press up the rivers, even for hundred of miles, to de- 
posit their spawn, which lies buried in the sand till 
spring, if not disturbed by the floods, or devoured by 
other fishes. In this peregrination it is not to be stop- 
cae even by cataracts. About March the young ones 
xegin to appear, and about the beginning of May the 
river is full of the salmon fry, which are then four or 
five inches long, and gradually proceed to the sea. 
About the middle of June the earliest fry begin to re- 
turn again from the sea, and are then from twelve to 
fourteen inches long. Rapid and stony rivers, where 
the water is free from mud, are the favorite places of 
most of the salmon tribe, the whole of which is supposed 
to afford wholesome food to mankind. These fish when 
taken out of their natural element very soon die; to 
preserve their flavor they must be killed as soon as they 
are taken out of the water. The fishermen usually 
pierce them near the tail with a knife, when they soon 
die with loss of blood.—Recently, the Scotch commissa- 
ries of fisheries have been adopting an ingenious device 
for learning the migrations of the salmon. They have 
marked a large number of fish hatched from the spawn 
deposited last year in the Tweed, by placing around them a belt 
or ring of India Rubber, numbered and dated. One of the fish 
was caught, two days after being thus marked, and let go, a hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the Tweed. All fishermen taking 
such marked fish are desired to take note of the weight, the place 
and date of capture, and various other particulars named in the 
directions, The idea is decidedly a novel and very amusing 
one, and may lead to valuable scientific discovery in regard to 
the habits of the Salmon. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A LEAF FROM THE HEART. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


Have you forgotten, dearest, the night when first we met? 

The raptures of that blissful hour still haunt my memory 
yet; 

The tender glance shot from thine eyes on that auspicious 
eve, 

And all the passions of my soul began their hopes to 
weave. 


Time onward flew, the night was spent in joyousness 
supreme, 

The future promised naught but hope with which to gild 
my dream ; 

We talked of climes with grandeur crowned, where stately 
palm trees fling 

Their cooling shad 
the spring. 


Weeks had elapsed—a vision rose where two sat side by 

Thsegh ago youve buried mine in cold oblivion’s 
grave. 


on the ground, where gayest smiles 


The name of him have you forgot, the name that once was 
dear, 

The niime of him who on thy cheek dropped sympathy’s 
chaste tear ; 

He who would have assuaged each care, and chased each 
grief away, 

And have you, then, forgotten him ?—0, answer! but with 
nay! 


Ay! myriad ages yet the sum may tread his course on 


high, 

And each resplendent, twinkling star illume the evening 
sky 

But while the realm of memory reigns with reason’s scep- 
tre there, 

The tablet of a doting heart shall thy dear image bear. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE THREE DOLLAR BILL. 
SKETCH OF AN EVERY DAY TRUTE. 


BEING A LESSON OF EXPERIENCE WHICH 
THOUSANDS MAY READ WITH PROFIT. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


“Cuarves,” said Sarah Ellery to her hus- 
band, as he was leaning back from the breakfast 
table, “can you not let me have three dollars 
this morning ?” 

“Three dollars, Sarah? Why, what do you 
want of it?” 

“Why,” returned the wife, in a persuasive 
tone, while a shade of anxiety flitted across her 
face, “you know little Lucy needs an outside 
garment of some kind, for even yesterday she 
came home from school crying from the effects 
of the cold, and to-day it will be colder still. 
Now Mrs. Robinson has a sack which she had 
made for her little child, but as it is too small 
she would like to sell it, and she offers it to me 
for three dollars. It just fits Lucy.” 

“Well, you can get it, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Ellery, somewhat uneasily. 

“But will you let me have the money, 
Charles ?” 

“No, Sarah, I could not to-day.” 

“Then I cannot get the sack,” returned Mrs. 
Ellery, in a disappointed tone; “for when Mrs. 
Robinson sells it she wants the money to get 
another. If you could accommodate me to-day, 
Charles.” 

“T cannot, Sarah; so there’s an end to it. 


I’ve been wanting a new pair of boots this three 


weeks, but I can’t afford the money to get them. 
You will have to fix Lucy up.some way for the 
present, and before long perhaps'I can get her a 
sack.” 

“ And can’t I have a sack, mama?” asked the 
child, a little, bright-eyed girl of six years of age. 

“Not now, Lucy. Pa hasn’t got the money,” 
answered her mother, endeavoring to soothe the 

* chiid in its disappointment. 

“Not to spare,” said Mr. Ellery, in a sort of 
nervous, explanatory manner. “I have money 
enough for that, but I have several small debts 
that must be paid.” 

The child was bitterly disappointed, and being 
no longer able to control her grief she burst into 
tears. Mrs. Ellery looked sad and thoughtful, 
nor could she repress the tear-drop that stole to 
her eye. 

“There !” uttered Charles Ellery, as he arose 
from the table, and set his chair back with an 
energetic movement, “that’s always the way, 


It’s nothing but money, money, money; and 


then when I haven’t got it, there must be a cry- 


| “O, you wrong me, Charles,”’ uttered Safah 
in an earnest tone, as she gazed reproachfally 
up into her husband’s face. “You know that 
for myself I am willing to get along almost 
any way—even I stay away from church rather 
than call upon you for clothing ; but our child 
must go to school, and for her sake have I asked 
this. It is the first time I have asked you for 
money for over a month.” 


Charles Ellery felt like making some harsh 
reply to his wife’s remark, but he could not help 
seeing that she did not deserve it, and in an un- 
happy, discontented mood, he turned and left 
the house. 

After her husband had gone, Mrs. Ellery en- 
deavored to soothe her child’s feelings; but it 
was with a heavy heart that she saw her little 
daughter start for school, for she knew that her 
dress was insufficient to protect her from the 
weather, but she fixed the little one up as best 
she could, and faintly hoping that she might not 
suffer, the mother saw her child depart. In vain 
was it that Mrs. Ellery tried to banish the un- 
pleasant feelings that had taken possession of 
her mind, for long had she suffered in silence 
and alone; and throughout the day she was sad 
and unhappy. 

Charles Ellery was a good mechanic, and he 
worked very steadily, and his pay amounted to 
ten dollars a week. His house rent was only one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week, his furni- 
ture was all paid for, and his provisions did not 
average over four dollars a week at the farthest, 
and yet his wife and child actually suffered, at 
times, for the want of clothing. Not that they 
were ever ragged, or even short of decent wear- 
ing apparel, but there were many little things 
that would have really conduced to their com- 
fort and happiness which they were obliged to 
do without; and then, when the wife did obtain 
some trifling article of dress, the money with 
which to pay for it came so hard and ungra- 
ciously, that she would almost rather have done 
without it. There was another thing that added 
to her weight of sorrows. For along time her 
husband had passed his evenings away from 
home, even remaining away till midnight, and 
often later, and that at such times he made fre- 
quent use of alcoholic beverages; but against 
this she had never made a decided remonstrance, 
for he had never returned to his home in a state 
of intoxication, and she had no idea that what 
little he drank could make much difference in a 
pecuniary point of view. Yet Sarah Ellery was 
not without her fears, and as night after night 
passed, and found her husband absent so late 


from his home, she could not but tremble for the 
future. 


That night little Lucy returned from school 
wet and cold; and with a mother’s fond care, 
Mre. Ellery changed her garments and placed 
her by the warm fire; but a cold shiver seemed 
to have taken possession of the child, which no 
outward warmth could overcome, and the moth- 
er justly feared that her daughter would be sick. 
Charles came home to his supper, and as the 
events of the morning had passed from his mind, 
he was comparatively happy and cheerful ; but 
still he could not help noticing that his little 
child was not so sprightly as usual, and that his 
wife was sad and thoughtful. Zhen the thought 
came over him that this was the effect of the 
morning’s scene, and he became moody and 
taciturn, and at length he took his hat to go out. 

“ Charles,” said his wife, in a kind, imploring 
manner, “couldn’t you stay with me this even- 
ing? I’m afraid Lucy is going to be sick, and 
it is so dark and stormy, that I really feel lone- 
some. You used to spend your evenings with 
your wife.” 

“O, I'll be back in good season, Sarah. I’m 
just going out to see what's going on. Lucy’ll 
do well enough, I guess.” . 

“ Then you will be at home early, wont you ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Mr. Ellery, in a sort of hesi- 
tating, undecisive manner; and without further 
remark he left the house. 

Now as Charles Ellery walked along away 
from his home, he made up his mind that he 
would return early—he would Idok in at one or 
two places where his companions were in the 
habit of congregating, smoke a cigar, have a 
little chat, and then return. The first he 
came to was an oyster saloon, kept of 
his old friends, and as he entered, he 
by a hearty welcome from all hands. 

“Come, boys,” said one of the party, shortly 
after Charles had entered, “let’s shake for the 
drinks.” 

Charles Ellery might have resisted a direct 


invitation to drink, for his appetite did not crave 
it; but the accompanying amusement was so en- 
tertaining, so social, that he could not say no, 
and so he joined with the rest in the sport. The 
dice-box was procured, and the party, eight in 
all, commenced the game. Round and round 
went the dice—one after another of the party 
were freed from the “treat,” and at length 
Charles Ellery was decided the loser. Hot 
brandy punches was called for, and Charles paid 
the bill—fifty cents—but that was nothing— 
*twas mere sport; and without a thought, save 
of pleasure, he threw a three dollar bill upon 
the bar, from which to have the expense of the 
eight “punches” taken. The sport was so ex- 
citing that the dice-box was called for again, and 
though Charles got clear of the bill, yet he drank 
with ‘the rest, and then a third time was the 
game played, and a third time did Charles 
Ellery drink. 

All hands were now ready for amusement. 
One thing after another was proposed, until it 
was at length agreed to have a cosey game of 
billiards. Had Charles been asked half an 
hour previously to have gone on such a night’s 
entertainment, he might have said “no;” but 
now, with three glasses of brandy-punch sending 
its fumes up into his brain, he most unhesitat- 
ingly said “yes,” and so to the billiard-room 
they went, and it was not till the city bell struck 
the hour of midnight that the party broke up. 

When Charles Ellery left his jolly compan- 
ions, he found that he had spent just three dollars ; 
but the fumes of pleasing liquor still made him 
feel happy, and he thought it a mere trifle when 
compared with the amount of social pleasure he 
had received from it. With a light, easy step he 
started towards his home, but ere he had been 
long on the way, his step grew heavier, for he 
happened to remember that he had promised his 
wife that he would be at home in good season, 
and when he entered his dwelling, it was not 
without a sort of misgiving that he was not 
dving exactly as he ought todo. He found his 
wife with a thick shawl drawn closely over her 
shoulders, sitting over the fire ; and as the gentle 
Sarah cast her eyes towards him, he could not 
fail to observe that they were red and swollen 
with weeping. 

“Why, Sarah, what are you up for at this 
time of night ¢”’ asked Charles, in a sort of won-. 
dering, uneasy tone. 

“TI could not go to bed till you had come, 
Charles,” said she, rising from her seat, and ex- 
tending her hand to her husband. “And be- 
sides, our child is very sick. O,I hope Lucy 
will not have the fever that is so prevalent 
around us.” 

“OQ, there’s no danger, I guess,”’ returned Mr. 
Ellery, in a conciliatory tone. ‘“ Only a slight 
cold—she ’Il soon get over it.” 

“ But she’s very sick, Charles—very sick ; and 
I am really fearful that she is threatened with a 
fever. I have done everything for her I could, 
however, and perhaps she may get over it.” 

Charles Ellery felt ill at ease. Not one word 
had his wife said about his remaining so late 
away from home, and as he began to realize 
how much she had suffered in her loneliness, 
his heart smote him with his coldness. Such 
little attentions as Mrs. Ellery could bestow upon 
her child were freely administered, but some 
time ere the morning dawned, Mr. Ellery found 
it necessary to go for the doctor. 

The first gray streaks of morning were begin- 
ning to relieve the gloom of the eastern horizon 
when the doctor entered where little Lucy Ellery 


lay. 

of You should have called me last evening, 
Mr. Ellery,” said the physician, as he felt the 
child’s pulse, and examined her tongue. ‘“‘ Then 
I might have broken up this fever, but it’s too 
late now. The disease is firmly seated.” Then 
turning to Mrs. Ellery, he continued : 

“T’m afraid you have not been sufficiently 
careful of your child. You say she attended* 
school yesterday 

Yes sir.” 

“ Then her cold must have been very sudden,” 
remarked the doctor, again turning to the child. 
“ However,” he added, in a sort of explanatory 
manner, “ we must all learn by experience. At 
such seasons as the present, children cannot be 


too warmly dressed when out of doors.” 

Sarah dared not look up at her husband, for 
she feared he might misconstrue her feelings. 
Charles dared not look at his wife, for he feared 
to meet her tearful gaze. 

“Mama,” said little Lucy, in a weak, husky 
voice, after the doctor had gone, “my head 
aches very hard. O, if I had had that sack to 


wear, I shouldn’t have been sick, should I, 
mama ?” 

“ Hush, my dear; perhaps when you get well, 
papa will be able to get you one,” said Mrs. 
Ellery, as she drew the bed-clothes over the 
child, and smoothed her burning brow, 

Like a long’ reverberating thunder-bolt fell 
these simple words upon the ear of Charles El- 
lery. For the first time he began to see the 
course he was pursuing in its true light. He 
had never meant to sin—he had never meant to 
wrong a human being, and in his most excited 
moments of social frolic, he had never dreamed 
that harm was being the result. His breakfast 
was eaten in silence, and promising that he 
would be at home to an early dinner, he went to 
his work. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Charles Ellery, as 
he stepped out into the open air. “Is it possible 
that Ihave so long been sowing the seeds of 
misery in my family! Yesterday morning my 
good, kind wife wanted three dollars to buy a sack 
for our dear child. I could not spare it! I did 
think so then ; I did not mean to tell alie. And 
yet, last evening I spent that full sum for nothing 
ay, worse than nothing, for even now my head 
aches, and my whole system is out of tune*from 
last night’s scrape. Now, my child is sick for 
the want of that very three dollars. Then how 
have I deceived and cheated myself. I need new 
boots, and yet I have suffered in their want, be- 
cause I thought I could not afford it; and yet, 
what I spent last night would have bought them, 
and. my money would have been a source of 
lasting good; but now I have made it a source 
of lasting evil !” ; 

In such meditation walked Charles Ellery to 
his shop. A thousand scenes of the past came 
back to his mind, and he saw a thousand pictures 
of his ingratitude to his wife, his child, and him- 
self. How many times had his wife wanted 
some little article of comfort that he had denied 
her, because he could not spare the money 
— how many times had his child begged for 
some small toy, which his scanty purse obliged 
him to refuse—and how often had he seen some 
trifling article of food, clothing, or ornament, 
which he would have been pleased to purchase, 
but that he had not money enough ; and yet, on 
each of such occasions, he could distinctly re- 
member having spent double the sum which 
his family’s comfort required for a mere nothing 
—for a worse than nothing! Night after night 
had he spent away from home, wasting his 
money, his health, and his strength, while his 
poor wife was lonesome and sad at home. How 
much of useful reading he might have gained— 
how much of happincss bestowed upon his wife 
—how much money might he have saved, and, 
above all, how much happier might he have 
been himself, had those evenings been spent 
beneath his own roof! 

Charles Ellery was not blind, and of course he 
saw his errors. He was not lost to kindly feel- 


ing and domestic love, and of course he resolved 
to reform. 


When Mr. Ellery returned from his day’s la- 
bor hefound his child quite sick, but yet not dan- 
gerously so. The doctor had left word for him 
to go to the apothecary’s after some medicine, 
and after eating his supper he started off, and 
though he met half-a-dozen of his old compan- 
ions, each of whom urged him to join them, yet 
he had no thought save to return immediately to 
his home; and the kind, grateful look of his 
wife, when he returned so speedily, sent a thrill 
of pleasure to his soul such as he had not expe- 
rienced for a long time. 

A week passed away, and every evening had 
Charles spent at home with his wife. He had - 
read and conversed, and laughed and “plwyed 
with his recovering child, and when Saturday 
night came, he felt himself to be the happiest 
man alive. In vain was it that he was urged to 
join again the social circles of his bacchanalian 
companions, for his heart turned in loathing 
away from their revelry, and he wondered how 
he could ever have been so thoughtless as to 


have given them the preference over his own 
sweet home. 


“ Sarah,” said he, as he returned home on the 
last evening of the week, “has Mrs. Robinson 
sold that sack yet ?” 

“No, Charles.” 


“Then here are five dollars,” said Mr: Ellery, 
at the same time handing his wife a bill. “You 


can purchase the sack, and then you will have 
two dollars left, which you cam use as you think 


proper. 
“But I’m afraid you cannot afford this, 
Charles,” returned Sarah, looking half-wonder- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ing spell.” 
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ingly and half inquisitively into her husband’s 
face. 


“ Afford it,” uttered Charles, gazing tenderly 
into his wife’s kind features, “O, my dear wife, 
if my past neglect can be forgotten and forgiven, 
I will afford everything that can conduce to your 
happiness. Instead of paying my money for 
useless, hurtful amusements, I will use it for the 
comfort of my dear family.” 

“ Charles,” cried the enraptured wife, “ I have 
- never blamed you. I have never found fault; 
but O, if you will make me happy by your com- 
pany these long winter evenings, I shall be 
happy indeed.” 

“ And that company you shall have. In fact, 
I will be a husband and a father,” returned 
Charles, with a proud, conscious look, and on 
the next moment he folded his wife to his 
bosom. She wept, but they were tears of joy 
that rolled over her cheeks, and she thanked 
Heaven for the bliss of that moment. 

The winter passed away, and the gentle breath 
of spring warmed the earth into life. Charles 
Ellery had put a new carpet upon his floor—to 
his wife he had given a silk dress, and plegty of 
other clothing, and to his child he had given 
everything that her comfort and childish pleas- 
ure could require. His evenings had been spent 
at home, excepting on such occasions as his 
wife might bear him company, and in his heart 
he knew that he was happier and better than be- 
fore. To make his home happy, and to make 
himself a useful member of society, were now 
his highest aims; and he firmly resolved never, 
never again to mistake a false sociality for the 
true sphere of his moral and social nature. 


> 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
EVENING. 


BY JOHN F. JEFFERSON. 


Wan twilight ’neath the west is fading, 
And sable night walks o’er the vale ; 

Ten thousand stars are promenading, 
On azure plains, by meonbeams pale. 


The dewdrops on the branchlets pending, 
Appear like polished mirrors bright, 
Where starry images are lending 
To night’s dull path their mimic light. 


And now comes silence, softly creeping 
Along the track that night doth tread ; 

Where nature, weary soon, is sleeping, 
Fast in her quiet, curtained bed. 


Sweet sleep, that calmeth all our sorrows ; 
That gently wipes away our tears, 

And bids us hope for bright to-morrows, 

_ Exempt from conflicts, doubts and fears. 


_ Thou art welcome, pensive, tranquil hour, 
When day’s perplexing labors close ; 
When sleep’s hanting, soothi 

Brings weary limb and thought repose. 


WAR. 

If war has its chivalry and its pageantry, it 
~ has also its hideousness and its demoniac woe. 
Ballets respect not beauty. They tear out the 
eye, and shatter the jaw, and rend the cheek. 

ercy abandons the arena of battle. The fran- 
tic war-horse with iron hoof tramples upon the 
mangled face, the throbbing and inflamed 
wounds, the splintered bones, and heeds not the 
shriek of torture. Crushed into the mire by the 
wheels of heavy artillery, the victim of war 
thinks of mother, father, sister, home, and moans 
and dies; his mangled corpse is covered with a 
few shovelsfull of earth, os left as food ne = 
tures and dogs, and he is forgotten. ew 
loaths war, and will do everyetans in his power 
to avert it, but who will, in the last extremity, 
encounter its perils, from love of country and 
of home—who is willing to sacrifice himself 
and all that is dear to him in life, to promote the 
well-being of his fellow-man, will ever reétive 


worthy homage.— Abbot. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO MRS. E. CHANDLER. 


BY MRS. T. RLDREDGE. 


As some fair bud of beauty, rich and rare, 
Watched o'erand guarded with unceasing care ; 
Crushed by the spoiler’s hand, decays and dies, 
Ere half its beauty meets our longing eyes ; 
was thus thy infjht girl, so pure, so fair, 
Faded and died beneath thy fostering care. _ 
Ere the fair bud had burst into a flower, 

To grace with beauty bright its native bower, 

’T was crushed by death, and borne from earth away ; 
The fairest buds oft earliest decay : 

She was too pure on this cold earth to linger, 

- Death marked the bud with his destructive finger. 
The youngest of thy fold, thy bright-eyed girl, 
Is borne from thee unto the spirit-world ; 

No grief, no pain can reach thy darling there, 
She "ll dwell forever free from every care ; 
°T will calm the tumult in thy troubled breast, 


To think and know thy loved one is at rest. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


- THE LONE HEART. 


Adieu, ye joys of youth ; 
Life’s river onward sweeps away, 
And time reveals the truth. 


He rends the flowery wreath that bound 
Soft pleasure’s lovely brow ; 

And joys that charmed the bosom then, 
Have lost their influence now. 


The vision of romance no more 
Can weave its potent spell ; 

And love, though witching be its power, 
I bid a sad farewell! 


Stern, dull and dark, the shadows lower 
Before my sorrowing eye ; 

Poor heart! there’s little left thee here, “ 
Except the hope—to die! 


The sea of life is wild and dim, 
For sorrow’s storm is here ; 
My bark is drifting guideless on, 
Where fatal rocks are near! 


Once shone a guiding star for me, 
Bright, beautiful and true ; 

That star has set in clouds of deat#¥, 
And darkness meets my view. 


My path on earth was often strewed 
With many a lovely flower ; 

But O, they all have died away, 
Beneath time’s wasting power. 


When sickness with its iron grasp 
Keeps watch around my bed, 

I sigh for thee, my lovely one! 
Where has thy spirit fled? 


By stranger hands is coldly done 
Each kindly office now ; 

Since the dark waves of ocean roll 
Above thy faded brow. 


Alone, alone, my spirit mourns 
Over the scenes long past ; 

A pilgrim on life’s rugged wild, 
I tremble in the blast. 


Just Heaven! why is such mournful lot 
Accorded unto man? 

Yet could our darkened vision see, o 
There ’s wisdom in its plan. 


Be still, my spirit! wait His will, 
Who holds creation up ; 

And strong in faith and hope, receive 
From Him life’s bitter cup! 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 


SUMMER BOARDING. 


BY MRS, E. WELLMONT. 


“ But I should prefer to board where at least 
there was an air of gentility about the place,” 
remarked Mrs. Pipps to her husband, in a some- 
what irritated tone. “‘ Do look at my neighbors ; 
every one has gone to some fashionable watering 
place, or at some noted hotel, while you are 
quite content to set yourself and me down in an 
obscure farm-house, where the broom is handled 
by the hostess, and the butter churned by her 
daughter; and of what use is such a life? I 
know nothing of the world, I see no amusing 
flirtations, have no reason for dressing for din- 
ner in any different style, and for my evening 
entertainment I am obliged to listen to you and 
Uncle Jerry, who talk only about mixing soils, or 
z best mode of destroying caterpillars, or assign- 

g perhaps half a dozen theories to aid you in 
solving the mystery of the decay of the button- 
wood trees in the front garden. Now just think 
what interest, Mr. Pipps, can I be expected to 
take in such conversation,” 

“ But you forget the cheerful endeavors to 
serve and please you which Aunt Kizzy makes, 
and her daughter Hitty, who offers to read to 
you after their work is done, and the nice grid- 
dle cakes, and the rich cregm she so generously 
mingles with the berries; and above all, there 
is Mount Carmel, where the high bushed black- 
berries grow in such clusters, of which I am 
sure you are equally fond as myself. And all 
this, too, is furnished for so reasonable a com- 
pensation; the ‘trifling sum of five dollars a 
week defrayed all our expenses, including wash- 
ing, all the time we stayed in this farm-honse.” 

“ Ah, there’s the secret,” continued Mrs. 
Pipps; “the everlasting scarcity of money 
makes this place so desirable to you. Why 
don’t you make this excuse when you are be- 
sieged to give for political purposes? For my 
part, I should prefer to stay half as long and be 
able to tell, when I returned, that I had seen 
somebody. I don’t care so much about the 


salubrious air, nor the fine scenery, nor the rich 
cream of which Mrs. Hobbs is so liberal; I 
should prefer to be where I could’see distin- 
guished people—genteel women who manage to 
get at their husbands’ purses and make a figure 
in the world. Farm-house rusticity does not 
suit my taste, and I wont conceal the fact any 


“ But I have already written Uncle Jerry, to 
know if they would be pleased to receive us 
another summer upon the same terms as the 
last.” 

“T hope you mentioned that to re-carpet our 
chamber would be indispensable; and the re- 
moval of those old braided mats must be made 
for a nice rug, and for my part, I shall insist 
upon a thicker mattress—there is no use in pay- 
ing one’s money for nothing.” 

And now we will leave Mrs. Pipps to do bat- 
tle with a vexatious musquito, and her husband 
to reconcile her to rustic simplicity, while we 
take a peep into the summer quarters among the 
green hills of Vermont. It is a charming loca- 
tion. The farm-house is at the top of the hill, 
and overlooks one of the most commanding 
views, dotted with neigh oring farm-houses, long 
fields of waving corn, and now and then patches 
of heavy red and white clover, which imparts a 
fragrancy to the air and is enough to fill the 
heart of a city recluse with ecstatic joy, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Pipps’s dissatisfaction. 

But there is a discussion going on. Hitty is 
the amanuensis, and sits biting her pen, await- 
ing orders what to transfer to paper. It appears 
that a day or two before Mr. Pipps sent his re- 
quest, Judge Conley was travelling through this 
part of the country, and feeling the need of the 
refreshing mountain breezes, he had inquired 
whether he could be received into any farm- 
house in the immediate vicinity, and an applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Hobbs, the very person 
with whom Mr. and Mrs. Pipps had boarded. 

The judge was a widower; a man of wealth, 
but an admirer of nature. He sketched some; 
he wished for retirement; was liberal in his 
offers to remunerate our friends, offering the 
same amount for himself as both Mr. and Mrs. 
Pipps paid, and as he desired no change of 
style, Mr. Hobbs was disposed to receive him. 
And now came the question whether the Pipps 
would be satisfied with smaller aceomodations, 
and whether, moreover, they really wanted them 
on any consideration; for it was apparent to 
people of such good common sense, that Mrs. 
Pipps’s element lay in more fashionable society ; 
so after a full discussion it was concluded that 
they could not receive the above couple, and 
Hitty was designated to put it in proper phrase- 
ology, which, with her good education, was no 
difficult task. tee 

Upon receiving the reply, it was indeed a 
wonder to the superficial Mrs. Pipps how a 
farmer’s daughter could dictate such a delight- 
ful note. “Iam sure,” said she, “I never saw 
Hitty use a pen, but I always knew she had 
studied grammar, and I have often wished, Mr. 
Pipps, we had treated the girl with more civility 
when she came to the city last autumn ; but my 
heart is so estranged from country cousins, I 
acted naturally.” 

“ And so, wife, after all, we cannot board in 
our Green Mountain State—now where shall we 

a” 

Mrs. Pipps immediately suggested advertising 
in the evening papers ; it was late in the season, 
all the fashionable quarters were occupied ; but 
in a few days she received a statement of terms 
from the landlord of a celebrated hotel, that a 
small, unoccupied chamber was vacant, with a 
privilege in the common parlor, which could be 
improved at the rate of twenty dollars per week, 
and Mr. Pipps determined to try the experi- 
ment of “ genteel boarding.” 

Mrs. Pipps was in ecstacy; all her satins, 
silks and bareges were refitted by the last fashion 
plate, and she was soon in free and easy conver- 
sation with the Jones, the Hills, and the Gills; 
but she always scrupulously concealed the fact 
that she had passed her two last summers in the 
farm-house. She was careful never to introduce 
her daughter Clarinda, who was at a boarding- 
school, to Hitty Hobbs, and so the daughter had 
formed an idea of Miss Hobbs, as some awk- 
ward, Green Mountain hoyden, who knew only 

do rough work, and would shame a city 
m by contact. 

Mrs. Pipps, however, in her new home, did 
not find “ genteel society ” so comfortable as she 
expected. There were cliques and parties; 


there ware jealousy, and envy, and distrust .Mr. 


Pipps was known as the henpecked husband, 
and sundry wives despised in others just what 
they were guilty of doing themselves. The 
small chamber they occupied was filled with un- 
comfortable occupants ; the buzzing of flies, the 
whizzing of musquitoes, and the glaring blaze of 
the sun, compelled her to draw a comparison 
between that large, neat room she occupied in 
the farm-house, where the eight-day clock ticked 
in the corner, and fresh bouquets appeared on 
the mantle shelf. Yet a month’s board there 
cost no more than a week here—but gentility 
made the difference. 

At the close of a sultry day towards autumn, 
the busy rumor ran the rounds that a newly 
married couple, of distinguished notoriety, had 
arrived and would appear at table. Expectation 
was on tiptoe, and the greatest préparations were 
made for sight-seeing, when lo, at the head of 
the table appeared Judge Conley and “she that 
was Hitty Hobbs!” 

Mrs. Pipps could not control herself. She 
ran and saluted the bride as her most intimate 
friend; she welcomed her—she expressed so 
much regret at not passing the present summer 
at her father’s house—she should have been so 
delighted with Judge Conley’s society, and that 
same evening it was proposed they should ride 
over to the seminary to be introduced to her 
daughter Clarinda. 

Mrs. Conley did not, however, accept such 
attentions at this time, when she did not need 
them. She plainly, added, with the refusal, 
“ Mrs. Pipps, my marriage has not deprived me 
of my original identity. When I visited you as 
Hitty Hobbs, I was only a green country girl; 
my present position has added nothing to my 
worth of character ; if I can ever oblige you I 
shall be happy to do so, but I cannot accept 
your present civilities.” 

Mrs. Pipps was so chagrined that she left her 
boarding house the next day, but was never 
after ashamed to acknowledge that her most 
agreeable summer residence was at the mansion 
of Uncle Jerry Hobbs. 

Mr. Pipps had no difficulty in inducing her to 
take any room she might obtain with her Green 
Mountain friends the next summer. And al- 
though Mrs. Conley spent her summers still at 
her father’s, yet she taught Mrs. Pipps such a 
salutary lesson in her daily courteous conduct, 
that she was never after heard to complain of 
rustic simplicity, nor did she again envy those 
who were cooped up in genteel boarding houses. 
By degrees she learned to draw the distinction 
between the artificial and the real, and though 
often led to feel the effects of a superficial edu- 
cation and a misdirected taste, yet she never 
again manifested the foolish airs which an ill 
bred lady is sure to assume when she departs 
from her true position. Mrs. Pipps did improve, 
and is now known as a quiet and interesting 
woman, showing how good sense can triumph 
over a vain mind. 


+ > 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
TO A FRIEND ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Thou may’st look back with gladness, 
For the by-gone years can bring 

To thy youthful heart no sadness, 
To thy memory no sting. 

And if in life’s sweet morning, 
Some clouds have flitted o’er, 

They have only made thy nature 
More gentle than before. 


Thou wert cradled in the bower 
Of prosperity and love ; 

And thy pathway all along through life, 
Strewed with blessings from above ; 


And if some drops of sorrow 
Have been mingled in thy cup, 

»T was thy Father’s hand the chalice filled, 
His mercy bore thee up. 


Fair child of early promise, 
This is thy natal day ; 
And may’st thou, crowned with blessings, 
Go rejoicing on thy way : 
High mental gifts attaining, 
And when the goal is won, 
May each throb of thy heart be as pure and warm 
As it was at twenty-one. 
A GOOD TURN OFF. 

William IV. seemed in a momentary dilemma 
one day, when, at table with several officers, he 
ordered one of the waiters to “take away that 
marine, there,” pointing to an empty bottle. 

“ Your Majesty,” inquired a colonel of ma- 
rines, ‘do you compare an empty bottle to a 
member of our branch of the service ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the monarch, as if a thought 
had struck him ; “I mean to say it has done its 
duty once, and is ready to do it again.” 


- 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
Adieu, ye days of happiness, 
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WATERING PLACES IN THE U. STATES. 

We have long had it in contemplation to pre- 
sent our readers with a series of views represent- 
ing the most prominent of the watering places 
and summer resorts of our country, and it is 
with great pleasure that we are enabled this 
week to commence the series with a number of 
views illustrative of Newport and its vicinity. 
The “Island of Rhodes,” as the first settlers 
called it, was settled as long ago as 1638 (soon 
after Roger Williams settled at Providence), by 
a number of the friends of Mrs. Anne Hutchin- 
son, who, like Williams, were driven from Mas- 
sachusetts by the persecutions and arbitrary rule 
of the leaders of that colony, to seek an asylum 
in the then comparatively unknown wilderness. 
Williams received the refugees with open arms, 
and through his influence and that of his friends, 
obtained a grant from the sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, Miantonimoh, of the beautiful island of 
Aquitneck, and here, in this garden of America, 
they located themselves, and planted a thriving 
and prosperous settlement. Newport was set- 
tled in the year 1639, and so rapid was its growth 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


to repletion, that previous to the Revolution it 
excelled New York in its trade and commercial 
advantages, and soon after that struggle it was 
remarked that if New York continued to increase 
as rapidly as it was then growing, it would soon 
rival Newport in commerce! But as our space 
is limited, we will refer our readers to history, 
for the rise and progress of Newport, and pro- 
ceed at once to describe some of those interesting 
objects and localities which render it so attractive 
to the traveller and sojourner, and which our 
artist has enabled us to lay before the readers of 
the Pictorial. The large engraving at the top 
of this page gives an excellent idea of the ap- 

arance of Newport as seen from the harbor. 
The view is taken from Cénanicut Island, with 
portions of Rose and Goat Islands on the right 
and left of the picture. There is nothing re- 
markable or striking in the first view which a 
stranger obtains of the city in approaching it 
from the water. The harbor is one of the finest 
in the world, and is an object of interest per se ; 
but Newport derives its chief attractions from the 
two splendid beaches on the south side of the 


Ce 


island, which afford facilities for sea bathing 
unexcelled on this continent. During six months 
of the year, or from November to May, the place 
is comparatively deserted, and presents the ap- 
pearance of an inland country town, but during 
“the season”’ it is all bustle and activity. Crowds 
of visitors throng its streets; gay equipages 
rattle over its pavements, and the devotees of 
fashion give a tone to its society, and a brilliancy 
to its promenades and drives which changes at 
once its appearance, and makes it a thriving 
business place. In fact, one third if not one 
half the population derive their means of liveli- 
hood, throughout the year, from the receipts of 
their business during the summer months. 

Our second illustration. represents the first 
beach as seen from the top of the hill in the 
neighborhood of the Ocean House. Here the 
waves of old ocean come rolling in and break 
with ceaseless roar upon a strip of hard, level, 
sandy beach about half to two-thirds of a mile 
in length, and extending back a quarter of a 
mile to the edge of apond or lake, formed by 
the sea breaking over the beach during heavy 


storms. Bathing houses are seen ranged along 
ithe shore, while the numerous bathers present at 
‘this distance the a ce of a colony of ants 
hurrying back and forth, to and fro along the 
edge of the breakers which now and then sweep 
over them, or throw them high and dry upon 
the shining sands: A prominent object of curi- 
osity to the visitor as he enters or leaves the 
harbor, is old Fort Conanicut, on the southern 
point of the island of that name, which stretches 
along the front of the city. This is the ruin of a 
fort built by the British while they were in pos- 
session of Newport, and although time has p aes 
its work upon its weather-beaten. crest, it still 
“rears aloft its regal form,” and at sunset when 
the god of day sinks behind and brings out in 
bold relief its rotund shape, it presents a very 
icturesque ap’ nee. The le of Newport 
ave given it the appellation of “ the dumpling,” 
from. a fancied resemblance to that edible. The 
lighthouse seen in the distance on the right is 
Beaver-Tail Light, on the extreme southern point 
of Conanicut island. The greatest source of at- 
traction, however, a8*well to the casual observer 
as to the antiquarian, is the Otp Stone Mixx, 
as it is called. This antique building stands 
upon an open lot in front of the Atlantic House, 
and is owned by Gov. Gibbs, whose residence is 
shown in the background of the accompanying 
engraving. Nothing whatever is known of its 
history. The Indian had no tradition of its ori- 
gin, and, although volumes have been written, 
and theory upon theory has been adduced to 
give it a name and a date, we are still as far as - 
ever from a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
riod of its construction, or by whom it was built. 
The savans of Europe, the scientific societies of 
this country, have all been at a loss on the sub- 
ject, and thus it stands wrapped in the solitude 
of its own mystery, an enigma which will never 
be solved. It is built of unhewn stones, and has 
probably been covered with stucco, made of 
coarse sand and shell lime, as remnafits of that 
material have been found adhering to some por- 
tions of the interior. Just above the arches on 
| the inside, are niches designed evidently to re- 
| ceive floor timbers, and during the Revolutionary 
war it had a temporary roof. But on the evacu- 
ation of the island by the British, a keg of pow- 
der was placed in the interior and fired, with the 
evident intention of destroying the building. The 
only done, however, was in blowing off 
the roof, which carried with it about a foot of the 


of the wall. The island affords mumerous 


beautiful drives, over good roads, and:'there are 
many objects of interest to attract the attention 
of the lover of nature as well as the student of 
history. ‘To the latter we would more particu- 
»\arly point out the birthplace of Gen. Nathaniel 
“greene, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
» city, and Gen. Prescott’s head-quarters, about 
three miles out. The former is an old-fashioned 
two-storied mansion, and does not differ materi- 
ally from other mansions of the period, ex 
in the associations connected with it as the birth- 
lace of one of the bravest of American generals, 
athaniel Greene, the Quaker. This alone, 
however, is sufficient to immortalize it. Gen. 
Greene’s residence is situated about two miles 
to the south from the town of East Greenwich, 
on a small stream called Hunt’s River. The 
brook widens into a pond directly opposite the 
front of the house, which stands on an eminence 
poses two hundred yards from it. This stream 
ymerly turned the wheel of a grist-mill, at 
which, together with the anchor forge and black 
smith’s shop, Gen. Greene and his brothers were 
brought up to work. The place has been famil 
jae Bove Potowomut from time immemorial, 
probably the Indian name of the stream. The 
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house fronts about southeast, which brings the 
t of view nearly to the south. The house is 

It of wood, and remains with but very slight 
alterations just as it was when the general was a 
boy. The window blinds are of modern date, 
as well as many of the trees which now adorn 
the grounds. 4 is now owned by a nephew of 
Gen. Greene, Mr. Richard Greene, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Rhode Island, 
is occupied by him as a country residence. 
The country quarters of Gen. Prescott were at the 
house of a er by the name of Oberton or 


Overiag. which is still standing about five miles 
from Newport, on the western road leading to 
Bristol Ferry. The view given herewith was 
taken from a point southwest of the house, where 
the road crosses a small stream which flows 
through the grounds. Gen. Prescott while quar- 
tered here was takeh prisoner by a party of 
Americans and carried to the American camp, 
where he remained until exchanged. The room 
in which he was asleep when aroused by his cap- 
tors was on the second story, the corner room 
nearest the eye of the spectator” The visitor 
should not fail to ride out to Turkey and Butts’s 
hills, in the northern part of the island, where a 
severe engagement took place during the Revo- 
lution between the Americans under General 
Sullivan and the British army at that time in 
Rhode Island. The coal mines at Portsmouth, 
and the observatory on ’Tonomy Hill, should 
also be visited. 


THE CAPTURE OF GENERAL PRESCOTT. 


The main portion of this sketch is taken from 
“ Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution,” an 
invaluable serial, published by the Harpers, New 
York: “ The British army, which was stationed 
in Rhode Island during a portion of the Revo- 
lutionary war, was under the command of Briga- 
dier-General Prescott, a mean-spirited tyrant, 
who sought every opportunity to vent his spite 
upon the weak and defenceless inhabitants. Such 
was the dislike in which he was held by them 
that various methods and plans were prepared to 
get rid of him or put him out of the way. It 
was reserved for Colonel Barton, of Providence, 
to propose and carry out the most dangerous and 
fearless enterprise that was conceived during the 
war. Prescott was quartered about five miles 


FORT CONANICUT, OPPOSITE THE CITY OF NEWPORT. 


from Newport, where the main body of the British army was sta- 
tioned. Almost in front of this mansion, and between the island 
and the main land where the Americans were posted, lay three 
British frigates with their guard boats, while just back of the 
house was a squadron of troops, and on the front, at a short dis- 
tance, was a guard house. On the night of July 10th, 1777, Col. 
Barton, with a party of forty officers and men, embarked from 
Warwick Point in four whale boats, with muffled oars, and crossed 
over to Rhode Island, passing so close to the frigates as to hear 
the “ All’s well” of the sentry on deck, and landed in the mouth 
of a cove formed at the mouth of the little stream in the picture 
where it empties into Narragansett Bay. Dividing his men into 
several squads, and assigning each its duty, they advanced with 


the strictest or- 
der and pro- 
found silence 
towards the 
house. The 
main body 
went between 
the guard 
house and the 
troopers’ quar- 
ters, while the 
remainder was 
to make a cir- 
cuitous route 
and approach 
from the rear 
and secure the 
doors. As Bar- 
ton and his 
men _ neared 
the gate, a sen- 
tinel hailed 


quickly burst open. The general sprang from 
his bed; Barton placed his hand gently upon 
his shoulder, told him he was his prisoner, and 
that perfect silence was now his only safety. 
Prescott begged time to dress, but it being a hot 
July night, and time precious, Barton refused, 
Throwing his cloak around him, and placing 
him between two armed men, the prisoner was 
hurried ashore. Major Barrington, Prescott’s aid, 
hearing the noise in the general’s room, leaped 
from a window to escape, but was captured. At 
ahout midnight captors and landed. at 
Warwick Point, where General Prescott first 
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them twice, and then demanded the countersign. 
“ We have no countersign to give,” exclaimed 
Barton, and quickly added, “‘ have you seen any 
deserters here to-night?’ The sentinel was de- 
ceived by the question, and supposed them to be 
friends, until his musket was seized and himself 
bound, and threatened with instant death if he 
made the slightest noise. The doors had been 
secured by the division from the rear, and Bar- 
ton entered the front passage boldly. Mr. Over- 
ton sat alone, reading, the rest of the family be- 
ing in bed. Barton inquired for General Pres- 
cott’s room. Overton pointed upward; Barton, 
with five strong men, ascended the stairs 


gently tried the door. oe 


broke the silence by saying to Colonel Barton, 
Sir, = have made a bold push to-night.” 
“ We have been fortunate,” coolly replied Bar- 
ton. Captain Elliot was there with a coach, to 
convey the prisoners to Providence, where they 
arrived at sunrise. Prescott was kindly treated 
by General Spencer and other officers, and in the 
course of a few days was sent to the head-quar- 
ters of Washington, at New Windsor, on the 
Hudson.. He was exchanged for Gen. Charles 
Lee in April following, and soon afterwards re- 
sumed his command of the British troops on 
Long Island. Congress subsequently voted Col. 
Baton an elegant sword on account of the daring 
bravery displayed by him on this occasion, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
THE POET’S DREAM.- 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


In midnight sleep I wandered far, 
O’er “ mount, and vale, and stream ;” 
And glowing bright, in fancy’s light, 
Appeared each smiling scene. 


The forests rang with gladdened strains, 
In echoes wild and free ; 

While distant hills and rippling rills 
Replied in tones of glee. 


It seemed a type of heavenly life, 
A gleam of glory here ; 

A meteor’s ray, to light our way 
Beyond the reach of fear. 


Who would not love to wander thus, 
Afar from grief or care ; 

Since nought of strife or malice rife, 
Can have a being there? 


From whence do these bright dreams arise, 
And where that fancied shore ; 

Whose quiet rest doth calm the breast, 
And teach the poet’s lore? 


°T is not of earth—it savors net 
With aught connected here ; 

But, lent to cheer our upward flight, 
Would claim a brighter sphere. 


» 
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MARK WARLAND: 


FORTUNE AND FAVOR. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Just at twilight, on a somewhat sultry day in 
June, Mr. Mark Warland sat musing at his win- 
dow. Now Mr. Mark Warland was neither a 
housekeeper nor the head of a family. He was 
simply a boarder, and a single gentleman, at the 
house of Mrs. Tompkins, in town. 

Perhaps a more agreeable boarder than Mr. 
Mark Warland proved himself, Mrs. Tompkins 
never had. I will not now undertake to say how 
that was. The reader shall be left undisturbed 
to the pleasure of his or her own inference. At 
all events, he received fully his individual atten- 
tion from the mistress of the mansion, as well as 
from her only daughter—a quite agreeable young 
lady, by the by,—and a niece who came up to 
town on frequent visits. To tell the truth, these 
two young ladies were very fond of making calls 
upon Mr. Warland in his room, when he took 
especial pains to regale them with such speci- 
mens of gossip, fun, frolic and fantasy as he 
could best command; and the reader should 
know, too, that Mr. Mark Warland was a gen- 
tleman of great versatility of talent for entertain- 
ing his friends. 

He was sitting at his window, I said, just in 
the curtaining gloom of a June twilight, not such 
a green and leafy twilight as one gets in the 
country, but only a twilight formed by the com- 
bination of bricks, mortar and coming darkness ; 
and his head rested thoughtfully upon his hand. 
His eyes were following the street passers slowly 
and dreamily, as if he both felt deeply interested 
in their welfare, and cared and thought just no- 
thing about them at all. 

If he had lost himself in reverie, it was, for a 
time at least, one of the most sluggish reveries 
that ever flowed through a man’s brain. He 
seemed neither to think nor to care for anything 
especially. It was not stupor, and it was not 
thoughtlessness, but an union of both, quite as 
strange as it is inexplicable. 

While he still sat there dreaming, the drowsy 
echo of tramping feet and dull echoes alone ris- 
ing and mingling in his silent chamber, the door 
opened slowly, and a person entered. It was 
Mrs. Tompkins. 

“ Aha!” exclaimed that lady, in her most be- 
nign style, “‘ you’re in the dark, I see, Mr. War- 
land.” 

“Walk in, walk in,” returned her amiable 
boarder ; “‘ I know I’m in the dark, Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, but what of that? I’m sure it’s nothing 
new for me.” 

* Dear, no,” said the kind landlady. “I know 
you must mean in matters of business. You 
can’t mean anything else. You are grown so 
very facetious.” 

“TI protest now, good Mrs. Tompkins,” he 
interrupted. 

“What?” 

“No compliments, I beg you. I aint ina 
proper frame of mind to receive them appreci- 
atively.” 

“ Well, well,” retorted the lady, “I was only 


going to tell you what Agnes—my own dear 
Agnes—said.” 

“ And wont you tell me, Mrs. Tompkins ?” 

“ Why—” and she stuck fast. 

“Do tell me, Mrs, Tompkins,’*pleaded her 
boarder. x 

“Why, it’s only what she said about your 
growing so very funny, Mr. Warland. Ha, ha, 
ha! I declare, Agnes, my dear Agnes says you 
have grown to be the funniest man she ever 
knew.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t know many,” quietly 
suggested he. 

“Quite as many as I think is for her own 
good,” replied Mrs. Tompkins, with some empha- 
sis. “ But Agnes says she never saw better 
company than you are.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; and she declares she had rather be an 
hour in your society than ten minutes in that of 
everybody else she or I ever knew.” 

“Worse and worse! I declare, Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, you embarrass me unspeakably !” 

Perhaps there might have been a spice of sar- 
casm or irony in this speech of Mr. Warland; 
but, as it fortunately happened, Mrs. Tompkins 
failed to apprehend it. It was spice she, per- 
haps had never tasted. 

Many minutes did the landlady of Mr. Mark 
Warland persist in entertaining him in the twi- 
light of that warm June ‘day, and chiefly with 
narratives of her daughter Agnes—her dear Ag- 
nes. Her boarder listened patiently to it all. 
Possibly she was convinced that he listened in- 
tently. But that was quite another thing. 

A pause of several minutes at length ensued, 
during which Mark sat gazing out into the street, 
apparently lost again in his dreams. 

“Mr. Warland!” exclaimed Mrs. Tompkins. 

He started, as if the sound of his very name 
had startled him. 

“Well, Mrs. Tompkins,” he replied. 

“ Are you asleep?” asked she, playfully. “I 
thought you was; and then there might be dan- 
ger of your falling out the window, you know.” 

“No, I wasn’t exactly asleep,” said he. 

“ Dreaming ?” asked the landlady. 

“ No—yes—no, I was thinking.” 

“A penny for your thoughts, then,” she add- 
ed. “ Why, you seem to forget that you’ve .got 
company to entertain. And what if Agnes—my 
dear Agnes—should come in too? Could you 
so lose yourself if you heard her ringing laugh 
here ?” 

“ Mrs. Tompkins,” said he, “let me beg you 
not to mention her.” 

“ Aha!” replied the scheming widow, “don’t 
be too modest now.” 

** But I'll tell you what I was thinking about, 
if you’d really like to know,” interrupted Mark, 
anxious to keep clear of the delicate subject of 


es. 
De: What was it, pray?” 

Mrs. Tompkins was really anxious to know. 

“T was thinking about the trip I am going to 
take to-morrow into the country,” said he, with 
excessive deliberateness. 

“You?” exclaimed Mrs. Tompkins. 
not heard of such a thing before.” 

“No; and I had not so much as thought of it 
myself, until I got seated here by the window 
and fell to thinking the subject over. But I be- 
lieve I shall take the early train in the morning, 
and be off.” 

“To what place ?” 

“That I had not determined on yet,” replied 
he. “I shall do that after I get s oe 

Mrs. Tompkins perhaps suffered the suspicion 
to cross her mind that her boarder was a singu- 
lar genius. But if she did, he, at least, knew 
nothing of it. 

“ Agnes has been wanting to go into the coun- 
try this summer, too,” added she, after a brief 
but thoughtful pause. 

Mark Warland inwardly wondered where Ag- 
nes did not want to go. 

“She has said so much about it,” continued 
Mrs. Tompkins, with a persuasive roll of her 
fine eyes ; but that was all lost upon her boarder 
in the darkness. 

Mark did not pretend to doubt the very plausi- 
ble statement of his landlady. 

“So you will certainly go in the morning ?” 
she continued. 

*T think so.” 

“ And alone, too ?” 

_“O yes, of course.” 

“But don’t know exactly where ?” 

No, not yet.” 

“* What a very queer man, to be sure !”” 


“Men queer, Mrs. Tompkins,” rejoin- 


“Thad 


ed Mark Warland, pleasantly. “It’s only the 
women that are reconcilable with common sense.” 

“You don’t mean it, Mr. Warland?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Tompkins. 

“ But indeed I do ; I never was more serious.” 

“ Well, well, then,” said she, rising from the 
seat she had taken, “‘if you are going off as soon 
as by the first morning train, then you will have 
many preparations to make. Good night ;” and 
she moved through the door. 

“ Shall Ann have ready for me a cup of coffee 
early enough ?” he called out after her. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” replied Mrs. Tompkins. 

Mark was left alone again. He sprang into 
the middle of the floor at a single bound, and 
spreading out his limbs in a somewhat theatrical 
attitude, exclaimed aloud : 

“Tt’s forever Agnes, my dear Agnes! Agnes, 
in fact, will either be the death of me, or she will 
lose her dear mother a boarder. I was going to 
say I hardly cared which. I am going off al- 
most on purpose to get rid of this. It’s coming 
upon me much too fast. I can’t bear it.” 

With such expressions, and many more such 
thoughts, he proceeded to make the needful pre- 
parations for his projected journey, such as pack- 
ing his shirts, and dickies, and cravats, and ker- 
chiefs, and shaving utensils, and brushes, and 
books, and papers, and so forth, and so on, into 
his capacious portmanteau. ll this accom- 
plished, he stepped out to make purchases of 
such few articles as would be most needful for 
him on his jaunt. In a short time he returned 
again, and went to bed. 

With the sun, Mark Warland was up in the 
morning again. Its golden bars let themselves 
softly through his slightly parted curtains into 
his room, and the place seemed suddenly filled 
with enchantment. 

‘There was great confusion in the room, as one 
would very naturally expect. Books and pa- 
pers, and chairs and tables, and bedsteads, and 
trunks, were heaped together in intricate disor- 
der. Nothing seemed in its place, and every- 
thing seemed out of it. 

Mr. Warland had hardly finished his morning 
ablutions, to which, on this morning, was to be 
added the operation of shaving, when there came 
a knock at his door. 

“ Breakfast !” called out the maid. 

“Be down in a minute,” replied Mark. 

Ere long he was seated over his steaming 
coffee, whose strong aroma filled not only the 
dining-room itself, but likewise the hall beyond. 

As it must happen—though undoubtedly Mrs. 
Tompkins knew best how it did happen—Agnes 
was already seated at the head of the table when 
he entered the room. He greeted her with his 
customary morning smile and bow. She blushed 
her usual morning-glory blush, and lisped his 


name. 

He hurried through with his breakfast without 
pausing much at intervals to enlighten Agnes on 
the subject of his journey, though that young 
lady sat behind the huge coffee-urn a perfect im- 
personation of patience. She kept the draw- 
bridges of hearing down all the time, eager that 
not the slightest hint of the young gentleman’s 
destination should be allowed to passover. But 
Mark was obdurate at heart, or else he had not 
even yet determined for himself where he would 
go. Perhaps the latter. 

Carpet bag in hand, and hat on his head, he 
took his leave of Agnes, who had by this time 
been joined by her anxious-looking mother in 
the hall, and tripped off lightly down the steps. 
His heart was as fresh as morning dew. Why 
should it not have been? He was going into 
the country, where dew was only thought to fall. 

It was a short ride only in the cars, and from 
the point of his debarkation from them he began 
a journey of about a dozen miles in the stage. 
Nothing occurred during that ride to occasion 
particular notice at the hands of the narrator, 
and I therefore consign it to the general fate of 
all stage-riders—forgetfulness. 

The coach at length brought him to the place 
of his destination. It was a secluded village 
among the mountain ridges, with long stretches 
of beautiful rolling land far away on its souther- 
ly side. 

There was a good hotel in the village, and 
Mark Warland thought he should make out a 
pleasant time of it. He was as partial to crea- 
ture comforts as any one else. Besides this, the 
town was somewhat of a resort for summer trav- 
ellers, and of consequence boasted not a little 
of its excellent social privileges. There were 
many ster!ing and wealthy families there, among 
some few of whom Mr. Warland hoped to be 
able to pass a few weeks pleasantly. 


He was shown to his room, and the first thing 
he did was to seat himself in the big arm-chair 
by the window, and lapse into a reverie. With 
his chin resting upon his hand, and his elbow 
propped upon the window sill, he let his eyes 
swim slowly up and down the village street, and 
then float silently into the leafy cloisters of a 
huge elm tree, where they at length rested. 

He thought of the old time and the new time. 
Everything and everybody were in his thoughts 
together. He wondered what sort of people 
dwelt in the town of Elmgrove; and asked him- 
self many times, unconsciously, let us hope, if 
the lasses thereabout were as beautiful and as 
bewitching as his winged fancies had painted 
them. 

From this pleasurable state he was soon arous- 
ed by being called to tea—a call that awoke his 
senses fally. Having prepared himself hastily, 
he left his room and went down to partake of 
that meal. 

When tea was over, he sauntered into the bar- 
room, and thrusting a lighted cigar between his 
teeth, proceeded to interrogate the very commu- 
nicative landlord quite freely respecting the char- 
acteristics of the village. 

“ Plenty of society here?” inquired Mr. War- 
land, blowing out a blue cloud from his curled 


lips. 

Me Society? O,a plenty of it, sir, here,” res- 
ponded Boniface. ‘‘ You couldn’t have come to 
a much better place for that.” 

“That includes female society, of course ?”” 
pursued the young man. 

“ Of course, of course,” replied the landlord. 
“ There’s a plenty of it here. A great many 
visitors come to pass a part of the summer here ; 
and between one thing and another we manage 
to make out a pretty lively season of it.” 

And Mr. Warland did not see, either, why 
they could not. It was a really lovely place ; 
there were all manner of facilities at hand for 
comfort and enjoyment, and a plenty of good 
society. What more could reasonably be asked ? 

He walked to the door, and went out upon the 
street. Elms, huge-trunked and leaf-crowned, 
stood in long rows on either side, from whose 
roots to the edge of the road was a wide border- 
ing of freshest grass. 

People were beginning to saunter in the cool 
shadows of evening along the walks, old and 
young; and the steady hum of voices that arose 
on the air betokened nothing so much as settled 
contentment and happiness. 

This evening was but a foretaste of what all 
evenings would be to him in Elmgrove. He 
should live in such a pleasant buzz all the time. 
He would always hear just such pleasant sounds. 
Always see just such pleasant sights. Perhaps 
even pleasanter than these. 

Two days had passed away. In that time, 
Mr. Mark Warland had fully acquainted himself 
with everything, and almost everybody in the 
neighborhood. By the politeness, too, of a 
young gentleman, whose acquaintance he thought 
himself fortunate to make, he was honored not 
long after with a very friendly invitation to make 
one of an excursion party in the woods. It was 
just what he wanted—just what he left town and 
came out into the country for. 

The gentleman who thus early proffered him 
this mark of his friendship was Mr. William 
Gregory. Mr. William Gregory, too, had a sis- 
ter. Perhaps this recollection haunted him; and 
perhaps we are too much swayed by prejudice in 
the matter, likewise. He could not have been 
much more delighted at the greatest streak of 
good luck. He already congratulated himself 
that he had been so fortunate in his selection of 
a summer lounging-place. 

The day of the projected picnic eame. Mr. 
Mark Warland made all his preparations with 
the nicest exactness. His toilet was after th 
most approved styles. 

It was a lovely airy summer afternoon, with 
the cool winds drawing through the old elm-tops, 
and swinging their pendulous boughs hither and 
thither in the glistening sun. It was just the 
time for a ramble in the woods. How much 
pleasure Mark promised himself! 

All his equipments and arrangements were at 
last made, and he held himself in readiness to 
receive the call of his friend, Mr. Gregory. It 
was not a long time, either, he was obliged to 
wait; for his polite friend was soon rapping at 
his door, and at length stood before him. 

“J really hope you may enjoy yourself to the 
utmost this afternoon,” remarked Mr. Gregory. 

“T shall certainly expect to,” returned the 
other. 

“T cannot promise you any scenes you may 
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not be already familiar with,” rejoined the other ; 
“but you shall have as much attention as we 
know how to bestow on strangers here.” 

Mark could thank him only with a bow. 


- ‘They started off together, intending to take 


the house of Mr. Gregory in upon their way. It 
was a delightful walk there, every step of which 
seemed to increase Mark’s pleasure. His com; 
panion was very communicative, and discovered 
an extraordinary degree of kindness and hospi- 


ity. 

Loy came in sight, at length, of the mansion 
of Mr. Gregory’s father. It was a fine large 
building, standing some distance back from the 
street on rising ground, and presenting an ex- 
ceedingly imposing appearance. Mark noticed 
with peculiar satisfaction the noble trees, and the 
thick banks and walls of shrubbery, that stood 
all around it. He felt already that the occupants 
of such a place must be people of high social 
standing and qualities. 

They immediately entered the house, and 
Mark seated himself by invitation in the spacious 
and cool parlor. What a glorious place he 
thought its four high walls enclosed, in which to 
pass the dull and dreamy hours of a summer 
afternoon. He had almost, if not quite, begun 
to fall into a reverie upon the subject. 

But his thoughts suddenly came back to him 
again on beholding others enter the room. They 
were Mr. William Gregory and his two sisters, 
so Mark at first supposed. They were all at- 
tired for the pleasant picnic excursion into the 
woods. The young man introduced the one to 
his friend as his sister Augusta, and the other as 
his cousin Mary. 

The taller, and fuller, and prouder-looking 
one was Augusta. Her face was full, and fair, 
and alive with expression. She had a strange 
appearance of pride and hauteur in her attitude 
even, that struck Mark’s mind perceptibly. Yet 
he could not have described it if he would. 

Mary, the cousin, was a girl of a much more 
meek and trustful expression of countenance ; 
born, as we often say, not so much to command 
as to obey. Her eyes were blue, and heavenly 
in their look. A sweet smile played continually 
over her features that drew the hearts of others 
to her almost unconsciously. She looked as if 


she had labored and strivén with almost su- 


perhuman strength to school her tender heart 
into some great resignation. 

He received their salutations with equally 
friendly and fervid ones of his own, and in a few 
moments all started off together for the scene of 
the afternoon’s pleasure. 

It lies not with me to tell, or to attempt to 
describe, how the acquaintance of Mark with both 
the young ladies that day grew ; nor how fast it 
grew; nor how soon it matured. These are 

_matters that the reader must leave to his own 
perceptiveness or imagination. Sufficient be it 
to say, that before the afternoon had far advanc- 
ed in the dim woods, he had become quite des- 
perately in love with Augusta, Mr. Gregory’s 
sister; while Mary, his cousin, was just as much 
smitten with him. As it also strangely enough 
happened, Augusta was not in the least impress- 
ed with the attractiveness of Mr. Warland, while 
he cared nothing at all, apparently, for Mary. 

Matters had been thus singularly assorted by 
fortune, and everything seemed to be at sixes 


and sevens. 

The rest of the day passed very agreeably to 
Mark, far more so than he could previously have 
supposed. They all roamed, pretty much after 
their own pleasure, through the far-stretching 
woods ; some taking to the little skiffs on the 
lnke that slept in the shadows, and others gather- 
ing flowers, and vines, and binding them into 
wreaths, and afterwards placing them upon the 
heads of the particular objects of their admira- 
tion. All seemed, as all tried to be, happy. 

During the greater part of the time, Mark, 
whose natural clear-sightedness had now appear- 
ed to leave him, paid the most assiduous atten- 
tions to Augusta. He waited upon her here, and 
there, and everywhere. Wherever she went, he 
seemed to be at her elbow. 

It would be cruel, one would think, for a 
young lady not to have been agreeably affected 
by a course of such gallant attention; but, 
strange as it must seem, and strangely as it may 
argue for her characteristics, she appeared quite 
as indifferent to his addresses, as if she had not 
received them at all. 

It was odd enough, but none the less true for 
all that. Mark Warland was perfectly infatua- 
ted with Augusta. He admired and had asecret 
sympathy for Mary, the cousin ; but Augusta he 

hought he loved. 


They walked home together, he and Augusta. 
It was just in the shadow of the evening. How 
his heart danced, and bumped, and palpitated. 
How quick came his breath. How his very eyes 
at times swam in his head! The flittering of a 
pale ribbon in the playful wind almost intoxica- 
ted him with an unspeakable joy. 

It was late—quite late—that night when he 
reached his room at the hotel again. He sat 
down by his open window, and gave himself up 
for a full hour to the most delicious dreams. 

Days went by in this way for some time; and 
Mr. Warland grew more and more enamored of 
Augusta, allowing such a thing to be possible. 
He waited upon her constantly at her house, day 
after day, and evening afterevening. Each time 
he went there, he did not fail to see Mary, but 
she was not the bright star of his attractions. 
Matters went on thus for some time. 

At length, as Mark found himself alone one 
evening with Miss Augusta, each sitting at no 
great distance from the other, and both very near 
the open window, where they could see the glit- 
tering moon upon the deep foliage, and feel the 
fresh wind-breaths upon their temples, he ven- 
tured to open to her the subject that so complete- 
ly filled his heart. 

He seized her hand, and told her in burning 
syllables what his feelings were. No—he could 
not have expressed them to her in words, he did 
it by broken syllables, and sighs, and fond pres- 
sures of her fair hand. He told her his love, the 
whole of it; its length, and breadth, and depth. 
He assured her that for her alone he would be 
willing to die. No infatuated lover ever plead 
more earnestly, or in more broken syllables. 

She heard him through patiently. Did she 
return such an answer to his petition as its sin- 
cerity and fervidness demanded? No, no,@p! 
Poor Mark! He was doomed to a very bitter 
disappointment indeed. 

It was evident that while Miss Augusta was 
quite a good deal flattered with this declaration 
of his preference, she at the same time cared but 
little for him otherwise. 

Hastily rising from her seat and releasing 
her hand, she made some quite indifferent re- 
mark, and went out of the room. The young 
gentleman was thus left- alone to his bitter re- 
flections. No better way could a girl have taken 
by which to express her disregard, or even her 
contempt, for another’s feelings. It cut Mr. 
Warland to the quick. , 

When Adfgusta returned, her cousin Mary was 
with her. She did not mean to have the subject 
touched that evening, it was plain. Mark sat 
only as long as might seem civil, and bidding 
the young ladies a “ good-night,” left them. 

Never seemed the night so dark, or the street 
so lonely, to Mark before. He was plunged in 
profoundest gloom. The sun seemed to have 
gone out of his sky altogether. 

He reached his room at the hotel at last, and 
threw himself down in his chair by the window. 
By that same window he had had the sweetest 
dreams ; by it he was now undergoing the most 
torturing realities. Was ever such chagrin? 
How quickly it almost turned to passion! How 
it quite boiled over in his now unsteady heart! 
He wished a thousand times he had never left 
the city for a country tour. He thought he might 
have been spared this mortification had he re- 
mained at home. 

He sat and thought it all over bitterly—his 
hopes and his crushing disappointments. And 
when he had at length arrived at the inference, 
how it shocked him! 

Augusta might have heard he was poor, and 
so slighted his address. “ Poor!” thought he ; 
and he spake the odious word aloud to himself. 
“Poor!” That must have been the cause. He 
was satisfied of it abundantly. And then he 
went on to indulge his regrets, and repinings, 
and perplexities, to his heart’s utmost desire. 

While he was absorbed in this dismal and 
highly unhappy mood, his door opened, and the 
communicative landlord stood before him. He 
extended a letter towards his new lodger. 

“ This came by this evening’s mail,” said he, 
looking inquiringly at Mark’s expression. 

The latter took it from his hand, and narrow- 
ly inspected its superscription by the light the 
landlord had brought with him. It was in the 
handwriting of Agnes—Agnes, the “ dear daugh- 
ter” of his old landlady in town. 

He waited, with a considerable degree of pa- 
tience, until the obliging host withdrew, and then 
broke the seal. It was only a brief note from 
Agnes, enclosing a letter that had réached his 


boarding-place a day or two before. Since com- 


ing to the country, we should have explained to 
the reader that he had acquainted Mrs. Tomp- 
kins—not Agnes—with his address, and request- 
ed that any letters that might arrive in his ab- 
sence, should be senttohim. This was the fruit 
of his request. 

He broke the seal of the other letter and read. 
As his eyes ran along over the lines, they grew 
greater with astonishment. He read the letter 
through to the last line with exceeding excite- 
ment. It was from the lawyer in his native 
town, @ great many hundred miles. away in 
another State. The contents were to the very 
agreeable effect that an old uncle who had just 
died had left for his personal possession and en- 
joyment a very handsome property, and that his 
immediate presence there would be much for his 
interest. 

We will not stop to describe the excitement 
that got hold upon Mark Warland at that mo- 
ment. He rose from his chair, and his first im- 
pulse was to dance and jump for joy. But other 
and soberer thoughts at length entered his mind, 
and on their suggestion he began to make the 
needful preparations forhis journey. He intend- 
ed to leave in the morning by early stage, and 
hastened down stairs to apprize “mine host” of 
his wish, explaining that his letter contained 
news of importance, upon which he would be 
obliged to absent himself immediately. 


There was no leave-taking. He left town 
before they could have even breakfasted at the 
Gregories, and not so much as a message had he 
dropped for one of them. 

We must now, as the novelists say, imagine 
many months to have passed away. During that 
time, perhaps, Augusta had heard of her new ad- 
mirer’s good luck, though the probability is that 
she did not. 

Summer came round again. It was yet early 
in the season—early June. Mark*Warland, now 
a wealthy man, came back to the village of Elm- 
grove again, stopping at the old hotel, whose 
still very communicative landlord was glad to 
see and shake hands with him. 


He called at the Gregories again, intending to 
renew his acquaintance. Mr. William Gregory 
was exceedingly glad to see him, and introduced 
him to the young. ladies.again. He had heard 
of Mr. Warland’s new streak of luck, and paid 
it and him deference accordingly. 

Stopping in the village for several days, he 
followed up his visits to that place with consider- 
able assiduity. Augusta was now ready, and 
perhaps desirous, to meet his advances; while 
Mary, the cousin, seemed disposed rather to 
shun them altogether. 

However matters might have been at first, Mr. 
Warland determiged to bring them speedily to a 
termination. And he certainly did. 

With as little preliminary pains-taking as pos- 
sible, he passed silently by the proud beauty of 
Augusta, and offered his hdnd and newly-found 
fortune to her cousin. She accepted his suit, 
and they were betrothed. 

It was not for at least twenty-four hours that 
Augusta heard of it. When she did, however, 
her heart was full of wrath. She secretly planned 
revenge apon Mark Warland. 

And could Mary, her poor cousin, escape her 
rage, either? No. She must be sacrificed, too. 
She must be cruelly punished for the part she 
had permitted herself to take in this humiliating 
affair. It was now known through the village 
that Mr. Warland had recently inherited a large 
fortune. How deep, therefore, was Augusta’s 
mortification on finding that she had been thus 
passed over by him, and her poor cousin prefer- 
red to her. 

Mark sat in his room one evening again, think- 
ing of leaving the village the next day for town, 
there to carry out his arrangements for his ap- 
proaching marriage* 

He heard a boisterous knock, or bang, upon 
the door, and ordered the person outside to come 
in. The door opened, and in walked Mr. Wil- 
liam Gregory. He stepped briskly up before 
him, and demanded to know, in a fierce and fu- 
rious voice, why he had éo treated the feelings of 
his sister. 

Mark Warland was completely thunderstruck. 
At the first he hardly Knew what reply to make, 
or whether to make any. So he was, for a few 
minates, silent altogether. 

“T will know your reason,” continued the 
other, loudly, “and at once! More depends | 
upon. your answer than you can possibly be 
aware of!” 


This sentence only served to excite and aston- 4 
ish him still more deeply. At length, however, ' 


his lips were unsealed. He replied in a clear 
and determined tone : 

“Mr. Gregory, never, to my knowledge, have 
I injured or insulted the feelings of your sister. 
I do not know what you mean, by entering my 
room and thus addressing me.” 

“ Then I will not stop to tell you now,” said 
he. “ Here is my card ;” and he flung it towards 
him across a table. “ You will hear from me 
again, sir.” 

Without saying another word, the rampant 
young man went out of the room. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Warland had 
left town in the stage. 

Three days afterwards, while still at his old 

boarding-place with Mrs. Tompkins, he received 
a letter, full of entreaty, and supplication, and 
bestained likewise with tears. It was from 
Mary. 
She plead for permission to come to him at 
once. She averred that her cousin’s treatment 
to her was such that she should soon die if left 
to her tender mercies. And then she went on 
with a narration of the cruel wrongs that had 
been inflicted upon her since his absence. 

It fired Mark Warland with a new spirit. He 
could not endure that the betrothed of his heart 
should suffer such, or any indignities, on his ac- 
count. He sat down to his table at once, and 
wrote along reply. He begged Mary to leave 
her cousin’s house at once and forever, and re- 
mitted money to her with which to do so. 

In two days more he sat by her side in a room 
in one of the hotels of the metropolis. 


They were speedily married, and departed to . 


take actual possession of the estate that had been 
left Mark Warland by his generous and consider- 
ate uncle. 

There were not two happier creatures any- 
where than were these two; nor certainly could 
a more wretched one be pointed at than was 
Augusta. She was left with her bitter reflections, 
and her exceedingly sympathetic brother to his 
own chagrin. The contempt with which Mark 
treated him only served to add to the unpalata- 
bleness of his thoughts. 

Thus is it, that marriage is made quite as of- 
ten to go by fortune as by favor. The true heart 
at last obtained its recompense. We always re- 
joice when it does. 


~ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial} 
TO A ROSEBUD. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


Thou art smiling, gentle rosebud, 
Like a fair and artless child ; 

And thy looks betoken pleasure free 
From care or sorrow wild ; 

But thy moments fast are fleeting, 
For within a single day 

Blushing tints will glow with grandeur, 
And at evening fade away. 


Kings and nobles love thy beauty, 
And admire thy fragrance sweet ; 

Maidens clasp thee to their bosoms, 
And thy brief existence greet. 

But they seldom know the meaning 
Of thy blushes or deeay ; 

Scarce believing they may perish, 
And like rosebuds fade away. 


POLISH HEROISM. 

At the — of Warsaw, the principal bat- 
was only defended by two battalions, but 
with such bravery as history can hardly parallel. 
When it was evident that it could no longer hold 
out, several privates of the artillery seated them- 
selves on powder barrels and blew themselves up. 
But the conduct of General Sowinski was truly 
heroie: having lost one foot’ he was, at his ear- 
nest request, seated on a chair, and placed on 
the altar of the desperately defended church, 
where he*continued to give orders until the last 
of his comrades was cut down, when, drawing 
forth two pistols, he with one shot a Russian who 
was rushing upon him, and with the exclama- 
tion, “ So dies a Polish general !” fired the other 

into his oyn heart.— History of Poland. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
TO A KISS. 


Humid seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss ; 

Dearest tie of young connection, 
Love’s first snow-drop, virgin kiss ; 

Speaking silence, dumb confession, . 
Passion’s birth, and infant play; 

Dovelike fondness, chaste concession ,. 
Glowing dawn of brighter day. * 

Sorrowing joy, adieu’s Jast action, 
When lingering lips no more must join ; 

What words can ever speak affection 
So thrilling, so sincere as thine. 


As there is no prosperous state of life without 
its calamities, so there is no adversity without its 
benefits. 
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THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


In 1801, Hencke, the celebrated botanist, 
discovered, near the river Amazon, in South 
America, the most marvellous plant the imag- 
imation can conceive of. It was evidently a 

t resembling our nenuphar, or pond lily, 

t its gigantic proportions gave it the appear- 
ance ofa dream. In fact each of its leaves, 
floating on the water, was not less than five 
feet across, some even being of diam- 
eter. The blossoms, at first white, but when 
in full bloom showing a bright rose-colored 
centre, were twelve inches in diameter. These 
plants covered a sort of pond for more than 
a quarter of a league. Hencke, seized with 
admiration, fell upon his knees in the bottom 
of his boat. He died in the course of his trav- 
els, and his notes were not arranged till a 
long time after his death. In 1819 M. de 
Bonpland, in his tour, had found the Victoria 
Regia at Paraguay. He sent some of the 
seeds to Europe, but they did not germinate. 
It seemed that Hencke’s plant differed some- 
what from M. Borpland’s.. Thus the plant 
seen by M. Bonpland has leaves green on 
both sides, while that of Hncke had the 
under side of the leaf of a violet purple. 
Hence a great noise, because M. d’Orbigny, 
who had met M. Bonpland’s plant, in 1827, 
on the frontiers of Paraguay, gave it the name 
of Victoria Cruziana, and the same year sent 
to the museum of Paris a drawing of it with 
dried flowers and leaves, while he did not find 
Hencke’s plant till 1833, one year after Peep- 
pig had met it, and given it the name of Eu- 
ryale Amazonica, instead of Mururu, by which 
it was known among the natives. In the 
year 1837, Sir Robert Schomburg, while exploring English 
Guiana, sent a portrait of the same plant, Hencke’s, to England, 
designating it as the Nymphea Victoria. In 1847, Mr. E. Gray 
described it in the “Botanic Journal,” under the name of Victoria 
Regina. Three months later, Doctor Lindley published Sir Rob- 
ert Schomburg’s drawings, and baptized the plant Victoria Regia. 
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THE LILY BEFORE OPENING. 


Mr. Gray took umbrage. Hooker asked that it should be called 
Victoria Regine for analogical reasons. Mr. Somerby claimed 
the name of Victoria Amazonica, to conciliate it with the name 
given by Peppig. M. d’Orbigny had previously published his 
claims in the “‘ Echo of the Learned World.” War was kindled 
—a great deal of ink was shed, but yet the plant did not reach 
Europe. In 1837 Mr. Robert Schomburg had sent roots, 
which died upon the passage. In 1846, Mr. Bridges, a cele- 
brated collector, went expressly to collect the seeds, and 
brought them home im a jar filled with moist earth. The 
Kew gardens bought twenty-five of them—two only of them 
germinated, but the young plants perished almost immedi- 
ately. In 1848 an English physician sent home both plants 
and seeds. The roots arrived rotted, and the seeds did not 
rminate. In 1849 some English people living at George- 
town clubbed together and sent out an expedition of Indi- 
ans, who brought them back thirty-five roots of the marvel- 
lous plant—but the thirty-five roots all perished. Finally, 
two physicians, Messrs. Rodie and Luckie, sent some seeds 
to the Kew Gardens. These seeds, transported in little 
vials of pure water, errived on the 28th of February, 1849. 
On the 23d of March following, six plants were up and doing 
well. One of these six plants, transplanted and cultivated at 
Chatsworth, the residence of the Duke of Devonshire, flow- 
ered the 8th of November, 1849. A second flowered on the 
Duke of Northumberland’s estate on ghe 10th of April, 1850. 
Finally, a plant from one of the C yorth seeds, was sent 
to Mr. Van Houtte, the celebrated cultivator of Ghent, on 
the 26th of May, 1850, and flowered for the first time on the 
5th of September of the same year. This account is taken 
from the complete history ‘of the Victoria Regia, just pub- 
lished by the “Flora of European Green-houses and 
dens.” This work contains a full description of the crys- 
tal palace that Mr. Van Houtte constructed for his fair 
gost. and the for heating atid cultivating the 
ictoria Regia. ne glass ought to have a temperature of 
28 degrees (Centigrade), which the sun raises to 35, and the 
water a warmth of 29 or 32 ee (Centigrade). An en- 
tire volume is devoted to the Victoria Regia. With the in- 
structions contained, any one can easily establish a glass, 
and commence the cultivation of this regal flower. Unfor- 
tunately the amusement is costly, and few individuals are 
likely to incur the expense. e hope, however, that the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society will make the experi- 


ment. It is something they owe to their well-established 
reputation. 


* 


GLASS HOUSE FOR THE VICTORIA REGIA, AT GHENT. 


HORSE RACING IN ITALY. 

The following description of horse racing in Italy, is taken 
from M’Gill’s travels: “The horses run without riders, and, to 
urge them on, little balls with sharp points in them are hung to 
their sides, which, when the horse is employed in the race, act 
like spurs. They have also pieces of foil fastened on their hinder 


parts, which, gs the animal rushes through the air, makes a loud 
rustling noise, and frightens them forward. I was much amused 
at the horse races at Ancona. A gun is fired when they first start, 
that preparations may be made to receive them at the other end. 
When they have run half way, another gun is fired, and a third 
when they have arrived at the goal. To ascertain without dispute 


THE UNDER PART OF THE LEAF. 


which wins the race, across the winning post 
a thread is stretched, dipped in red lead, 
which, the victor breaking it, leaves a red 
mark on his chest, and this red mark is de- 
cisive. To guard the course, a great number 
of Roman soldiers under arms were arranged 
on each side of it, from one end to the other. 
The morning after the first race, I was sitti 
with the governor, when a message arriv 
i from the general, that the race 
might be deferred till another day, as he 
thought the weather too cold to put the troops 
under arms. The governor replied to him: 
* That as the weather was not too cold for the 
ladies, he thought it was not too cold for the 
Roman soldiers.’ I have seen on a day which 
threatened rain a guard of Romans turn out, 
every one of whom had an umbrella under 
his arm, the drummer and fifer alone excepted. 
THE UPAS TREE. 

We published some time since an account ; 
of the discovery of a tree on the Isthmus of 
Panama, having many of the characteristics 
of the noted Upas tree of the East, as it is 
destructive to all animal and vegetable life 
that comes within its baneful influence. A 
number of the Panama Herald, received by a 
late arrival, has the following additional no- 
tice of this singular vegetable production : 
“ Riding out upon the ‘ Plains’ a few miles 
from the city the other day with a friend, we 
had the fortune to have several of these trees 

inted out to us. As far around each as its 

nches extended, the grass was dead—the 
ground almost bare, whilst all beyond was 
fresh and green. Each tree seemed to form 
a circle around it by the appearance presented by the dead and 
live grass. They were all alike in this respect, and the trees all 
of the same appearance and character. Occasionally the skull 
of a dead mule or other animal was to be found lying either di- 
rectly under the tree, or near by, indicating the effects of its deadly 
poison. Anxious as we felt to procure a branch and bring it to 


the city that its fluids might be subjected to a chemical analysis, 
we were deterred by the threatening appearance they presented. 
We have no doubt as to the nature of the tree being as poisonous 
as the deadly Upas of Java, long celebrated for its poisonous 
qualities, which, however, have been very much exaggerated. 
This latter tree belongs to the urticer, the same natural family 


with the nettle, mulberry and bread-fruit. It attains large 
dimensions, and is often more than a hundred feet in height, 
with a trunk six feet in diameter at the base. The bark is 
smooth and whitish ; the wood white ; the leaves caduceous, 
and often crisped. The juice flows abundantly on incision, 
is very viscous, bitter, willonidh, if from the trunk, but white 
if taken from the younger branches. The emanations from 
this tree are dangerous to eertain individuals, while, as in 
the poison sumach, others are not the least affected by them. 
From the juice is prepared the frightful Upas poison. That 
obtained from this tree, however, acts in a different manner, 
and not so quickly as the Upastieute. This last is the pro- 
duct of a species of strychnos, from the same country, a vine 
which ascends to the summits of the highest trees. 

root is woody, and about the sizeof a man’s arm.” . 


MUSICAL COFFEE POTS. 

Two weeks ago we awoke, on a bright morning, and 

heard such liquid notes as made us look with infinite disre- 
upon the brick and mortar-erections which frown upon 

us, giraffely, from all parts of this dusty city. At first we 
considered that the wood-nymphs of some orange grove in 
the far sunny South had benignly recognized the sore wants 
of us cold Northerners, and had straightway dispatched 
scores of winged messengers, as hets of summer’s com- 
ing delights. Our bed became suddenly distasteful to us— 
we sprang up—listened ; a full chorus of bob-o’links, robins 
and yellow birds greeted us in rich melodic variety! We 
advanced to the window—our eye wandered far and near, in 
greedy hope of catching a glimpse of the feathered warblers, 
and we were on the point of sinking into a state of uncom- 
fortable disappointments, fancying that it was one of those 
strange kinds of music sometimes heard from within our 
mysterious being and then suddenly leaving us, when lo! 
perched upon a fence close to our dwelling, were two ragged 
urchins, attached to whose mouths were miniature leaden 
coffee-pots, out of the spouts of which came the rare musie, 
Our Johnny considers this the great discovery of the re ’ 
and we “ discover” now-a-days, a shrill 
fecling confirmation of World. 


is 
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“ The Victim of Temptation,”’ a prose canescens 


Presumption,” verses, by Wu. T. 
“A t Angels,” verses, by W. A. Foca. 

“ Humble Worth,” verses, by Josera Comer. 
“ Lines to Miss Aveusta Eaton.” 

“ Death at verses, by Letia Mortimer. 
“ Letters,” verses, py Epwarp Asuron. 

“ Ode to America,” by H. Stewart. 

“ Lines to the late Hon. Henny Ciay.”’ 

“The Woods,” verses, by Joszen H. Burizr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall give our readers a fine picture of the Farm 
School, Thompson's Island, Boston Harbor, sketched by 
our artist, Mr. Malory. 


A second series of cuts relating to Niagara Falls, and a 
most admirable set it will be, embracing, first, a grand 
view of the Falls from the American side, a most 
and striking engraving ; second, a view of the factories ; 
third, a grand and magnificent view of the Falls on the 
Canada side of the river ; fourth, an admirable picture of 
that wonder, only second to Niagara itself, the Suspension 

the 


Bridge across immense span,and directly over the 
rapid and dee; —_ running river; fifth, the Light House ; 
sixth and closing scene of the series 


Grand Rapids, and the Horse Shoe Falls. 
A large and magnificent engraving will be given, cover- 
ing an entire page of the Pictorial, representing the Re- 
tion of the Hon. Daniel Webster in Boston, Jul: 
fellow-citizens. This fine picture is 
t, Mr. Rowse, and represents the p 
tege in all its splendor and most striking effect. 
Also a second scene illustrative of the same event, by 
our artist, Mr. Manning, representing the ceremony on 
Boston Common, where Mr. Webster was formally wel- 


state at New York, as visited by 
2 of the citizens of that city, by our artist, 
Chapin. 
Also a fac-simile of the metallic Burial Case for the re- 
mains of the illustrious statesman and beloved citizen, 
also by Mr. Chapin. 


An interesting representation of the Dagger lately man- 
tured as a present for the Sable Emperor, Faustin 
rh 4, Hayti, a very admirable picture, by our artist, Mr. 


We shall present a fine picture of Fetridge & Co.’s 
Periodical Depot, Washington street. 


A likeness Will be given of that queer and antique 
specimen of humanity, the late Lord y Dexter. 


> 
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THE CINCINNATI AGENCY, 

In answer to numerous inquiries as to the 
agency of our paper in Cincinnati, we would say 
to all that Mr. R. E. Edwards is not our agent, 
and no business is transacted for this establish- 
ment by him. Persons desiring our publications 
in that city, or the State of Ohio generally, 
should apply to A. C. Bagley, No. 10, West 
Third St., who will answer all orders promptly 
and honorably. We may have more to say in a 
future number relative to our Cincinnati agency. 
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SPLINTERS. 
. The Bostonians have been wilting under 
some tremendous hot weather. 
. The Webster reception was certainly 
ahead of everything of the sort yet got up. 
. The American yacht, Truant, has beaten 
three Liverpool yachts already. 
.. The Mayor of Cincinnati fined a po- 
liceman, lately, $9, for gambling on Sunday. 
. The Boston Post is the fairest and most 
respected party journal in the country. 
--. We regret to see that the cholera is 
raging at St. Louis and throughout the West. 
.... Uncle Toim’s Cabin has had a large sale, 
but the book is a perfect “‘ mush.” 
+». Can any body tell whether the “ bottom 
is out” of Vermont Central or not ? 
-.. Twenty years is said to be the average 
age of the graduates of Harvard College. 
- Our friends in Canada complain sadly 
of the want of rain for vegetation. 
. The thermometer is usually highest at 
twe ‘o'clock i in the afternoon. 
. The N. Y. Herald talks about Mr. Web- 
overe taking Mr. Lawrence’s place at London. 
.. Several persons in this vicinity have 
lately died of sun stroke. Hot weather this. 
..+» The Scotch boast a line of one hundred 
and fifteen kings who reigned 2000 years. 
».. Hungary, without the provinces annexed, 
contains a population of 7,864,562. . 


GOLD! GOLD! 

The abundant discovery of this precious metal 
in California seems to have been only the pre- 
sage to its development as indigenous to various 
other parts of the world. It is but about four 
years since our auriferous treasures were first 
brought to light; and within less than a year 
the colonies of New South Wales and Victoria 
have each shipped about one million’s worth of 
gold, or two millions’ worth in all, ($10,000,000. ) 
And when it is considered that this has been the 
product of unskilled mining, of labor untrained 
to the peculiar employment, untanght by sci- 
ence, unsustained by capital; that the number of 
diggers has ever borne the most insignificant 
proportion to the extent and richness of the 
field, and that every day new regions of aurifer- 
ous deposits are found in almost every part of 
the interior, to the north and to the south, as 
well as to the west, some estimate as to what 
Australia is to achieve hereafter, may be formed. 

This million of gold produced in New South 
Wales has been gathered without any serious 
detriment to other interests, says a Sydney pa- 
per, and with the least possible disturbance -to 
public order and tranquillity. Our corn fields 
have still been cultivated, our sheep have still 
been shorn. Our metropolitan city remains a 
busy scene of commerce, and stately buildings 
are rising up in her streets. Our mining opera- 
tions have assumed the character of settled in- 
dustry ; our gold is collected without bustle or 
confusion, and securely carried to market by the 
regularly established government escorts, at 
moderate expense to proprietors; while the 
quantities brought to town and shipped for ex- 
portation, are reported in the newspapers as 
well as'those of any other of our raw produc- 
tions. The admirable order which has all 
along been maintained at our diggings, no 
military restraint, but by the good sense 
moral rectitude of a great mass of the diggers 
themselves, is indeed a just cause of pride. 

A vigorous stream of emigration, according 
to the last news received from thence, was 
setting in from California and the South Sea 
Islands, and hundreds of American diggers 
might be seen walking the streets of Sydney, 
working towards the gold regions. The new 
settlement of Canterbury was deserted; Wel- 
lington and Auckland were nearly in the same 
condition, and at Van Diemen’s Land a similar 
result was expected. Flour was down to from 
£10 to £12 per ton, retail, and several tons from 
Chili had been sold by the cargo as low as £7 
10s. Meat, tea, sugar, and other articles of do- 
mestic consumption were abundant and cheap. 
The agricultural interests had not suffered— 
neither had the pastoral interests, especially in 
the Sydney district—but at Port Philip labor 
was getting extremely scarce, and it was feared 
that shepherds’ wages in Port Philip would run 
up to an unprecedentedly high rate. In short, 
the same effects are produced as resulted from 
the discoveries in California, and by-and-by 
Australia will settle down into the same un- 
ruffied condition of prosperity that has already 
begun to characterize our young State on the 
Pacific. But what is to be the ultimate result of 
throwing such an immense amount of gold into 
circulation is more than the wisest can exactly 
foresee. ‘ 
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VERY SINGULAR.—A wild man has been said 
to be roaming through the great Mississippi bot- 
tom, in the Stateof Arkansas. Numerous trav- 
ellers and hunters have asserted that they have 
seen him, but none have ever been able to get 
near enough to give particulars concerning this 
strange being. The creature is said unmistak- 
ably to be a human being, over seven feet high, 
but with all the shyness and habits of a wild 
animal. 


Tue Pratrorm.—Editors are strange peo- 
ple, and have sometimes an odd way of ex- 
pressing themselves. One says that the Balti- 
more platforms are like feather beds. They. are 
not fit to stand on, but excellent to lie upon. 


+ > 


ProrirasLe.—lIt is said that Mr. J. Heritage, 
of Burlington county, N. J., received this year 
$1,000 from an acre and a half of ground plant- 
ed with strawberries. 


Bie Sum.—The income of the city of Edin- 
burgh, from its property, is about two‘and a 
half millions of dollars a year. 


Fixe Arts.—The great Murillo painting of 
the Conception, is to be engraved in the Kt 
style of art in France. 


BLIND ASYLUM, SOUTH BOSTON. 

Our artist has presented for us on page 64, a 
perfect delineation of this noble charitable insti- 
tution. The building in Pearl Street, Boston, 
originally conveyed to the trustees of the institu- 
tion by Col. T. H. Perkins, of this city, for the 
use of the asylum, in the year 1833, was after- 
wards exchanged for the present building on 
Mount Washington, South Boston. The actual 
extent of the grounds belonging to the institu- 
tion is about one acre. 

The pupils in the school are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, natural 
philosophy, natural history, and physiology. 
They are carefully instructed in the theory and 
practice of vocal and instrumental music. Be- 
sides this they are taught some handicraft work 
by which they may earn their livelihood. In 
this institution, for the first gime in the world’s 
history, successful attempts were made to break 
through the double walls in which Blind-Deaf- 
Mutes are immared, and to teach them a sys- 
tematic language for communion with their fel- 
low-men. Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell 
are living refutations of the legal and popular 
maxim that those who are born both deaf and 
blind must be necessarily idiotic. They are pio- 
neers in the way out into the light of knowledge, 
which may be followed by many others. 

In 1844, a supplementary institution grew out 
of the parent one, for the employment in handi- 
craft work of such blind men and women as 
could not readily find employment at home. 
This establishment has been highly successful. 
A spacious and convenient workshop has been 
built at South Boston, to which the workmen 
and women repair every day, and are furnished 
with work, and paid all they can earn. 

The general course and history of the Perkins 
Institution has been one of remarkable success. 
It has always been under the direction of one 
person. It has grown steadily in public favor, 
and is the means of extended usefulness. In 
1832 it was an experiment ; it had but six pupils ; 
it was in debt, and was regarded as a visionary 
enterprise. In 1833 it was taken under the pa- 
tronage of the State; it was patronized by the 
wealthy, and enabled to obtain a permanent local 
habitation and a name. 

The terms of admission are as follows: the 
children of citizens of Massachusetts, not abso- 
lutely wealthy, free ;-others;at the rate of $160 
a year, which covers all expenses except for 
clothing. Applicants must be under 16 years of 
age. Adults are not received into the institution 
proper, but they can board in the neighborhood, 
and be taught trades in the workshop gratuitous- 
ly. After six months they are put upon wages. 
This department is a self-supporting one, but its 
success depends upon the sale of goods, at the 
depot, No. 20, Bromfield Street. Here may be 
found the work of the blind; all warranted, and 
put at the lowest market prices; nothing being 
asked or expected in the way of charity. The 
institution is not rich, except in the confidence of 
the public, and the patronage of the legislature. 


PRESERVE your NumBers.—Let us remind 
our subscribers, thus early in the volume, of the 
importance of preserving their numbers for bind- 
ing. After you have your volume complete, let 
it be remembered that we bind it with gilt edge, 
gilt back, and illumined sides, in the most 
perfect and durable form, for one poLLaR. By 
preserving your numbers, a beautiful and valu- 
able volume may be thus secured. 


InTERESTING.—One of the workmen at Low- 
ell Island recently found a pine tree shilling, one 
of those venerable relics of the early days of 
Massachusetts, in the old hulk of a vessel which 
lies upon the beach near the steamboat landing. 
On one side is the inscription, “ New England, 
An. Dom. 1652—xii.” On the other is a pine 
tree, surrounded by the word “ Massathvsets.” 
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Goop Return.—A gardener, near Boston, has 
already received fourteen hundred dollars for 
strawberries sold this season in Quincy Market. 
They were grown on a seven-acre lot, and the 
earliest and best netted him four dollars a box. 


Goop.—Dr. Beman, of Troy, remarked in a 
sermon lately, that if Franklin tamed the light- 
ning, Professor Morse taught it the English lan- 

Come.—The “seventeen year locusts” have 
made their appearance in Connecticut. 

New Cuvncu.—The Catholics of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., are about erecting a church. 
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MARRIAGES / 


74 ip 
Tn this city by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph Elandren to 

Miss Mary F. Emmons. 

By Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr. Charles Andrews to Miss Julia 


vy. 
By William Palfrey, ., Mr. Andrew J. Locke, of 
Portemouth, N. H., to Mias A. Hayes. 

Streeter, Mr. John G. Walton to Miss 


Mr. Paul Sehulze to Miss 


bm Re ev. Mr. Caldicott, Mr. George 
Melcher to Miss Carol ine E. Wiley. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. James G. Blake to 
Miss Adeline O. Gray. both of Boston. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. John L. Moses to 
Miss Mary B. Kidder. 

At Dracut, by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. William A. 
Webster to Miss Electa Foster. 

At Andover, by Samuel Johnson, Esq., Mr. Ebenezer 
L. Hatch to Miss Roxanna Hunt. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Van Campen, Mr. Benja- 
min F. Lewis to Miss Louisa A. Bearse. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. James Nield to 
Miss Hannah Barton. 

At West Soot, Mr. John Avy, of Holyoke, to 
Miss Harriet J. 

At Fairhaven, 4x Rev. Mr. Hought Mr. 
Sherman to Miss Caroline M. Paine, ‘both of Rochester. 

At Wiscasset, Me., Capt. Albert J. Averell, of San 
Francisco, to Miss Anna B. Foote. 


WNWeth 


In this city, Mrs. Betsey Ridgway, 68 Mrs. Charlotte 


White, 35; Mr. John Laggon, 53; Mr. Daniel Weld, 79; 
Mrs. Lucy Ann Allen Phippen, 35. 

At South Boston, Mr. James McKenney, 39. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Asa Porter, 27. 

At Cambridgeport, Frances T.. child of Mr. J. Eaton, 11. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Edward Wellington, 22. 

At Brighton, Charles H., son of Mr. J. F. White, 11. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary E. Hood, 22. 

At Newburyport, Miss Mary Nelson, 94. 

At Beverly, Mrs. Anna Cressy, 56. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Alona D. Mirick, 31. 

At Sutton, Mr. John W. Merse, 22. 

At New Bedford, Mr. William M. Rickerson, 20. 

At Oakham, Mr. Archibald H. Ware, 46. 

At Spencer, Mr. Elias Hall, 73. 

At New Boston, N. H., Mrs Alice Daggett, 81. 

At Rindge, N. H., Mrs. Sarah Payson Barker, 76. 

At Windham, N. H., Miss Emeline A. Simpson, 30. 

At Providence, R. I., Mr. Peleg W. Gardner, Jr., 25. 

At Foster, R. I., Mr. Peter Hopkins, 98. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Sarah H. Elder, 44. 

At Parsonsfield, Me., Mr. John Fenderson, 96. 

At Augusta, Me., Mrs. Mary F. Day, 28. 

At Burlington, Vt., Mr Ryfield Pierce, 88. 

‘At New York, Mr. D. Temple Knowlton, 28. 

At St. Louis, Mrs Elizabeth Renou, 42. 

At New Orleans, Mr. Alvin Wetherby, 48. 

At San Francisco, Mr. Warren Kingman, 44. 

At Carthage, Texas, Mr. William Eaton, 33. 

At St. Helena, Mr. Edward A. H. Dale, of Boston, 22. 
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The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the . 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor, Each paper is 
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and of men and manners, altogether ing a paper en- 
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dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
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make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
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TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the frst of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
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| Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CARRIE LEE. 


BY SYDNEY E. CHURCH. 


Memories of past days come o’erme, 5 
They are sad to tell ; 

And methinks she’s now before me, 
Whom I loved so well. 

Ah, those days with joy were laden, 
Deepest joy to me, 

For there was a little maiden, 
Gentle Carrie Lee. 


Ah, she tripped at sunsé#s giowing, 
By the river’s side, 

Loving well to hear the flowing 
Of its rushing tide. 

Gave she there one summer even, 
All her love to me ;— 

Angel now ; for dwells in heaven 
Lovely Carrie Lee. 


Surely her young heart was lighter 

Than should long be here ; 
~ Surely her pure soul was brighter 

Than those to her near. 

Ah, the moments pass but slowly, 
Sad are they to me, 

For sweet roses kiss the lowly 
Grave of Carrie Lee. 


» 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WORKS OF LOVE. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


*“Wuere is that pretty little seamstress, with 
whom I was so much pleased the last time I vis- 
ited you ’”’ inquired Aunt Hannah of her niece, 
Mary Graham, as they seated themselves before 
a glowing fire on the morning after the good 
lady’s arrival fer her annual Christmas visit. 

“Lucy Somers you mean,” replied Mrs. Gra- 
ham. “ She left me about six months ago. I am 
sorry to tell you that I heard unfavorable reports 
concerning her early life, which appeared too 
well founded, and I thought it my duty to dis- 
miss her. She was an industrious, modest little 
thing, and I pitied her most sincerely; but on 
my children’s account, you know, it would never 
answer to have kept her. I am told, upon good 
authority, that she was arrested as a common 
thief, and only liberated from motives of com- 
passion for her youth and helpless condition. 
Sheeking, is it not 

“Very sad, certainly;” was the reply; “ but 

did you carefully inquire into the circumstances, 
Mary? The facts of the case might have ex- 
tenuated her fault.” 
» “Impossible, Aunt Hannah! What cireum- 
stances could excuse or palliate such an act of 
wickedness? I have always regarded theft as 
one of the lowest forms of vice.” . 

“The commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ 
is a broad one, and involves many meanings,” 
returned the elderly lady. “There are few of us 
who understand and keep it as it should be kept. 
The rich generally obey it in its most external 
sense, for they are not tempted to do otherwise. 
They know nothing of the bitter cup of poverty 
—when the r starving wretch sees those 
around him who are revelling in luxury, and 
feels that if he but extends his hand to take the 
crust which is denied him, he shall be branded 
as a thief. But, in my opinion, he who has abun- 
dance and withholds relief from a suffering fel- 
low-creature is really as guilty of theft, as the 
poor man would be, if he took what was thus 
withheld. We are but stewards of the property 
entrusted to our care, and we are plainly com- 
manded to relieve the needy. Whiat right have 
we to neglect this command, and minister only 
to our own selfish gratification ?” 

“There is some truth in what you say, Aunt 
Hannah,” replied her niece, thoughtfully ; “but 
it seems to me that you treat the common form 
of theft almost too lightly.” : 

“Not at all, Mary. I regard it as a deep sin 
" against the laws of God and man; but the 
wretchedly poor are sometimes placed in cireum- 
stances when it becomes almost an act of self- 
preservation, and I would have their more fortu- 
nate brethren pause and consider ere they wholly 
condemn them. Do not they, with every want 
supplied, sometimes take from others what is 
justly their.own! How little does the rich lady 
regard the value of the time of the dependent, 
whom she keeps in waiting hour after hour for 
the most frivolous reasons, without considering 
that every moment thus lost, diminishes the little 
store which is perhaps to support a helpjess fam- 
ily. You yourself, Mary, are sometimes thought- 
less in this respect. “This yery morning, when 
Bally told you that the woman you had promised 


to employ in sewing was below, you replied that 
it was not convenient for you to attend to her 
then, she could call again to-morrow. Did it 
oceur to you that this woman had spent her time 
in coming to your house ¢—and that in this very 
time she might have earned a few pennies to 
purchase a loaf of bread to relieve the hunger of 
herself or others ¢”” 

“She might, indeed,” said Mrs. Graham. “ It 
is a long walk from the place where she told me 
she lived, and I have reason to think her in great 
need. I am sorry I was so inconsiderate.” 

“Forgive me, Mary, for pressing the point; 
but I am anxious that you should see this matter 
in its true light Supposing by this thoughtless 
act you deprived the poor woman of the profits 
of two or three hours’ work, is it not just as 
much taking what is not your own, as if you 
had taken money fr®m her purse ?” 

“TI must allow that it is, Aunt Hannah, and 
the lesson shall not be thrown away upon me. 
But here come ‘the children, quite wild to em- 
brace you. It was so late when you arrived last 
evening that I directed the nursery maid to keep 
the joyful news a secret until after the little folks 
had breakfasted this morning.” 

As she spoke, four lovely children ran into 
the room, and springing upon Aunt Hannah, 
nearly devoured her with kisses, to the no small 
detriment of her nicely-plaited cap and handker- 
chief. 

“There, darlings, that will do,” exclaimed 
the old lady at length, after having warmly re- 
turned their caresses. “Stand up now, and let 
me see how much you have grown since I was 
here before. Why, my dear Mary is a large 
girl, and my sweet little Willie is no longer a 
baby.” 

= Ainl Hannah is a large girl, too,” exclaimed 
her curly headed little namesake. “We are so 
glad you have come, Aunt Hannah, and to-mor- 
row will be Christmas. What will Santa Claus 
bring us? Dear Lucy used to promise me that 
he would bring me a large wax doll, with eyes 
to open and shut, this year; but now she has 
gone, perhaps no one will put him in mind.” 

“ And Lucy promised me a new Noah’s ark,” 
exclaimed Charlie. “Why did she go away, 
mother ? and when will you send for her back ? 
We all loved her so much, and she always told 
us pretty stories when she was sewing.” 

“Never mind, Charlie,” said the mother, 
soothingly, “ Alice can tell pretty stories.” 

“ But Alice is not half as good as Lucy,” re- 
plied the child. ‘“ Sometimes she is cross, and 
says things that are naughty ; but Lucy always 
taught us to be good.” 

Aunt Hannah looked earnestly at her niece, 
and her eyes sunk beneath that meaning look, 
for she felt that she had too hastily discarded the 
helpless girl from her household. Had she 
allowed herself to inquire ifito the particulars of 
the story which had been told her, all would 
have been well; her own good judgment and 
kind feelings would have prompted a different 
course ; but the charge of theft was proved be- 
yond a doubt, not only by substantial evidence, 
but by the silence and confusion of Lucy when 
the cause of her dismissal was stated to her, and 
it never occurred to Mrs. Graham that there might 
be extenuating circumstances. 

How much would her heart have upbraided 
her, could she have witnessed the despair and 
anguish of that young girl, who at the very time 
when the little ones from whom she had parted 
so sorrowfully some months before were recalling 
proofs of her kindness, was kneeling in almost 
agonizing prayer in one of the most miserable 
rooms of a miserable dwelling in an obscure 
part of the city. The efforts which she had 
made to procure another situation after leaving 
Mrs. Graham were rendered vain from her 
inability to refer those who wished for her ser- 
vices to her last employer; and quite discour- 
aged, she had resolved to take a room and sup- 
port herself by taking in sewing of different 
kinds. For a while she contrived to earn a bare 
subsistence, but as the cold weather came on 
her expenses increased, and it became more 
difficult to procure work. Naturally timid and 
shrinking in her nature, she dreaded to come in 
contact with the rude and unfeeling ; and though 
willing to work, preferred privation to asking 
employment of those who seemed to regard it 
as only another form of soliciting charity. 

Her physical strength was nearly exhausted 
by anxiety and want of proper nourishment ; 
her mind was distracted by doubts and tempta- 
tions which beset her path ; for alas, the innocent 
and friendless maiden is exposed to many and 


bitter temptations, and at the time of which we 
are speakifig she had thrown hersélf in agony 
upon her knees, and in the fervent language of 
despair poured out her whole heart to Him with- 
out whom not even a sparrow falleth to the 
ground. 

True prayer is never unanswered, and Lucy 
rose from her knees calm and peaceful, while 
hope again sprung up in her heart as she thought 
of one resource which had never before occurred 
to her. 

“Tt was the last gift of my dear mother,” she 
said, as she drew an old fashioned but somewhat 
valuable locket from her bosom and gazed long 
and sorrowfully upon what she had hitherto re- 
garded as a sacred relic. “It is hard to part 
with the treasure which I have so long preserved 
as a memento of one so dear,” she continued, 
“but the price of it will furnish food and fuel 
until I can finish the work which I have en- 
gaged to do;” and fearing that her resolution 
would fail she hastily put on her bonnet and pro- 
ceeded to the shop of a jeweller whom she had 
heard Mrs. Graham mention as an honest man. 

He readily consented to give her the worth 
of the locket, and having received the money she 
was about leaving the shop, when she was 
startled by the familiar tones of an old lady who 
had entered, and after greeting the polite jew- 
eller as an old acquaintance told him that she 
had called to purchase some little trinkets as 
Christmas gifts for some young friends. 

Lucy stole a timid glance toward the speaker 
and recognized Aunt Hannah whom she had 
seen at Mrs. Graham’s the year before. She 
had dearly loved her then, but now she was only 
anxious to escape observation, for she knew that 
the kind old lady must have heard of the cause 
of her leaving Mrs. Graham, and, no doubt, re- 

ed her as unworthy of notice. 

"Dut escape was impossible. The recognition 
had been mutual, and with extended hand Aunt 
Hannah came forward to meet her. 

“My dear child,” she exclaimed, “I am truly 
glad to find you. I have thought of you day 
and night since I heard you had left Mrs. Gra- 
ham. Tell me how you are getting along. You 
look very pale and thin.” 

Lucy was so overpowered by the unexpected 
kindness of this address that she could not re- 
strain her tears, and other customers entering, 
Aunt Hannah drew her to a distant part of the 
shop and soon heard enough of her little story 
to convince her that she was really in want. 

“Well, dear,” she said at length, as she 
kindly pressed the hand she still held, “ this is 
no place for a long talk, but give me directions 
to your present home and I will see you to-mor- 
row and hear all your troubles. In the mean 
time take this to help you along,” and she 
slipped a small purse into Lucy’s pocket. 

“You are very, very kind,” replied the poor 
girl, almost sobbing her thanks; “but you will 
find my home a poor place for a lady to come 
to, and to-morrow is Christmas day, when all 
will be so gay and pleasant at Mrs. Graham’s.” 

“Never* mind that,” replied her friend. 
“Christmas day is the very time for works of 
love, and I think it will be one to visit you, 
Lucy.” 

“Tt will, indeed,” was the earnest answer; 
and the agitated girl gladly sought her own 
room that she might give vent to the thankful- 
ness with which her heart was filled. Her 
Heavenly Father had indeed watched over her 
and raised up a friend in the hour of need. 

Christmas morning arrived, the joyous greet- 
ings had been exchanged, and the stockings of 
the young folks unpacked with: many an excla- 
mation of delight. 

“Christmas is indeed a joyful day,” remarked 
Mrs. Graham to Aunt Hannah, as the latter 
entered the apartment where the children were 
assembled with their new treasures. 

“It is indeed delightful,” was the reply. “I 
have often thought, dear Mary, that Christmas 
should be strictly devoted to works of love—to 
seeking out and succoring those who are in dis- 
tress. Surely the anniversary of the day when 
the Saviour of mankind was born into the world 
to lay down his life for sinners could not be bet- 
ter commemorated.” 

“ There is much truth in what you say,” re- 
plied Mrs. Graham, thoughtfully ; “but where 
have you beert so early, Aunt Hannah?” she 
added, as she for the first time observed that the 
old lady had on her cloak and bonnet. 

“To see an old friend of yours, Mary, Lucy 
Somers ; and now if you are at leisure I will re- 
late the touchigg tale to which I have just lis- 
tened. 


“ Sevensl years ago,.ere Lucy had attained 
her thirteenth year, her parents who had met 
with many misfortanes and were reduced from 
comparative affluence to poverty, removed from 
a distant part of the country to this city, in the 
hope that Mr, Somers would here obtain more 
profitable employment. Shortly after their ar- 
rival he was suddenly removed to the other 
world, leaving his wife and child friendless and 
alone in a land of strangers. The mother’s 


health was exceedingly feeble, and though for™ 


the sake of her orphan girl she sateoreeriae 
bear up under her afflictions, it was soon evi- 
dent that she must shortly follow her husband to 
the grave. As she became more and more un- 
able to do anything for their support, their wants 
became more pressing, and although Lucy made 
almost superhuman exertions, her feeble strength 
was insufficient to the task. All that she could 
earn would hardly furnish them’ with a shelter, 
and they often suffered severely for food. 

“One cold winter’s night Mrs. Somers seemed 
even more feeble than usual, and Lucy gazed 
upon her until it seemed as if her heart would 
break, for she knew that it was many hours 
since her beloved mother had tasted food, and 
that they had no means of procuring any. Un- 
able to bear it longer, she stole away from the 
side of the invalid, who had sunk into an uneasy 
slumber, and with a desperate resolution to pro- 
cure food in some way, she rushed into the 
street. ‘The wind was bleak and cold, and the 
poor child was but scantily protected from the 
rude blast. Weeping and shivering she at 
length ventured to pull the bell of a large 
house near which she found herself. Her sum- 
mons was answered by a servant, who left her 
standing in the hall while he went to his mistress 
to ask for relief. While he was absent her at- 
tention was attracted by something bright and 
shining near where she stood. She stooped to 
pick it up and found it to ‘be a valuable ring. 
The first thought was to return it at once; but 
when the man returned with a harsh refusal to 
her prayer for help, and irritated by the reproof 
of his mistress for having disturbed her, rudely 
pushed the child from the door, the idea of sell- 
ing the ring and thus relieving their distress 
flashed upon her mind, and hardly conscious 
whether she was acting right or wrong, she 
hastily proceeded to the nearest jeweller and 
offered her treasure for his inspection. The man 
instantly recognized the ring, for he had been 
employed to repair it only a few days previous, 
and suspecting that all was not right, he de- 
tained Lucy until he could inquire into the cir- 
cumstances. The result was her arrest as a 
thief, but on the following day the touching sim- 
plicity of her manner as she told her little story, 
and her deep grief at the thought of what her 
mother had suffered during her absence, induced 
some compassionate persons to obtain her re- 
lease. She flew to the miserable dwelling which 
she had left the preceding evening. Meeting a 
poor woman who lived in another room of the 
same tenement she inquired for her mother but 
could gain no information. Her absence had 
not been known by those in the house. Trem- 
blingly she opened their own door. To her sur- 
prise the sufferer lay in the same position in 
which she had left her, apparently still sleeping. 
The weeping child threw herself upon her bosom 
to pour out her griefs, but all was cold and life- 
less. The spirit had departed calmly, peacefully, 
unconscious of the last drop in the already over- 
flowing cup of misery. b 

“TI need not dwell on the agony of the solitary 
orphan, nor need I relate the details of her 
future life. Providence watched over her, friends, 
poor but kind, were raised up who provided for 
her wants, until at length she was led to your 
happy home. You know the result. Your 
harshness, Mary, came near driving her to dé. 
struction ; but, thank God, she was withheld. ~ 

“ And now,” continued Aunt Hannah, “ shall 
you be surprised to hear that I have offered her 
a home with me for the present? I need some 
one to wait upon me and nurse me a little in my 
old age, and, if I am not mistaken, Lucy will be 
all that I desire. If you could have seen her 
gratitude when I made the proposal, you would 
have felt sure as I do, that though once misled, 
it was but for a moment; her heart inclines to 
virtue, and she only needs encouragement, to 
walk in the right path.” 

Mrs. Graham was silent. She could not really 
rejoice in the determination of her aunt, but her 
heart was melted by the recital of Lucy’s suffer- 
ings, and she felt that to provide a home where 
a poor, friendless child could find rest, was in- 
deed a work of love. | 


\ 


== 
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THE MAID, WOLF AND DEER. 
_ A Wisconsin paper tells a story of a Wiscon- 
sin heroine : A young lady of fifteen, living at 
Rawley’s Bay, while walking with another young 
lady, saw a wolf a short distance off, watching 
a deer that he had driven into the lake. With a 
courage rarely equalled, she drove the wolf 
away, and wading into the lake, brought the 
deer on shore by the ear ; but after petting him 
a short time, the ungallant fellow made several 
“attempts to get away, and finally carried matters 
so far as to knock her down and tear her dress, 
when, becoming justly incensed by such beha- 
viour, she took a stone and dashed out his 
brains, the wolf all the time standing a short 
distance off a silent spectator of the fight, in 
which he took no further part than by showing 
a formidable row of teeth occasionally, to show 
his disapprobation of her interference. ‘The edi- 
tor adds, in the genuine Hoosier style: It is 
safe enough to predict that if this girl lives. a 
few years longer she will be able to whip her 
weight in wild cats, out-scream the catamount, 
give the young “badger” the heart-ache, and, 
what is better, preside with grace and dignity 
over some “‘ wild, Wisconsin home.” 


THE NUNNERIES AGAIN. 

These tombs for the living are on the increase 
in Great Britain. Lough Castle, in Galway, has 
recently been purchased -by Mrs. Ball, the 
Abbess of the Loretto Convent, near Dublin, 
and ten of the sisterhood have taken possession. 
Lough Castle was formerly the seat of Viscount 
Gort, and was built at an expense of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It has exactly as many 
windows as there are days in the year. Its situ- 
ation upon the banks of Lake Cootre is said to 
be beautiful in the extreme. Castle Hyde, also, 
in the county of Cork, has lately been purchased 
for a similar purpose ; and it was reported that 
Cardinal Wiseman had bought the Queen’s 
Hotel at Cheltenham, and designed to convert it 
into a convent. 4 


THE TURNER MANIA. 

Since the death of Turner, the landscape 
painter, the pictures from his hand have greatly 
risen in price, and a large number of “ spurious 
Turners” have been manufactured. To such a 

- height has the mania risen, that at a recent sale 
of pictures in London, a harbor scene by Tur- 
nér brought more than three thousand dollars, 
while better pictures were sold for a few hun- 
dreds. At the same sale,a water drawing of 
Edinburgh, by the same artist, withov: glass or 
frame, sold for a thousand dollars. “To what- 
ever height,” says a correspondent, “ the Turner 
mania may reach, the public may rest assured 
the supply will be equal to the demand.” 


_ BUTTER. 

The aggregate value of butter produced in the 
United States, is larger than that of wheat. The 
price of good butter has very much increased, in 
the last few years, and at particular seasons, has 
been exorbitant. Some of the agricultural so- 
cieties in this State, are recommending that 
greater attention be paid to putting up firkin 
butter, which, as made in the State of New York, 
for the navy, has kept sweet for two years. Libe- 
ral premiums for the best firkin butter would 
probably produce a better article than is usuall 
offered under this name. . 


Testimony OF AN ATHEIST REFUSED.—In 
the U. S. Circuit Court, Wednesday, Judge 
Sprague refused to allow Walter Hunt, of New 
York, to testify in the Sewing Machine Patent 
case, on the ground that he was an Atheist. 


Howarp Henry Willard, 
of New York, has taken the Howard Atheneum 
for five years, and will open it on the 6th of 
September. Mr. C. R. Thorne is to be stage 
manager. 


PersonaL.—Hon. William Rufus King, the 
present democratic candidate for the vice presi- 
dency, was a member of Congress from North 
Carolina (of which State he is a native) as far 
back as 1811, some forty-one years ago. 


RememBer.—If you can live free from want, 
and have wherewithal to do good, care for no 
more—the rest is but vanity. 


Mixixc.—The Lake Superior mines are said 
to be doing an excellent business, and now give 
employment to three thousand persons. 


Gas.—Newburyport is to be lighted with gas. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Bloomegs are plenty in Michigan. 

The New Hampshire State debt is $60,000. 

Mahomet died on the 7th of June, 632. 

Whatever has been, is—says Carlyle. 

The British Sovereign cannot increase the 
army without the consent of Parliament. 

The Phoenix House, Savannah, Ga., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the Ist inst. 


The office of City Marshal is abolished, and 
that of Chief of Police substituted. 

The proclamation against Popish processions 
had created much excitement in Ireland. 

Feargus O’Connor had been taken into custo- 
dy, to be placed in an asylum. 

They say that President Arista, of Mexico, is 

apoleon. 

The Connecticut geomet is engaged in 
making ‘a law which permit theatrical per- 
formances in that State. 

Cholera has been imported into Highland, 
Ill., by emigrants. Several old and prominent 
citizens have fallen victims. 

A young man in Maryland took poison and 
died, in consequence of havi t the mitten. 
Verdict, heart disease. ae 

On Tuesday, the lightning struck, set fire to, 
and aeeroved Shirley bridge, over Shirley river, 
on the Fitchburg railroad. 

The celebrated cathedral of Notre Dame was 
founded and mainly built by the immense for- 
tune of Thibaut, a villanous old miser. 

Winter wheat looks remarkably well in Som- 
erset county, Me., notwithstanding the season 
has been very unfavorable. 

Boys in Baltimore carry concealed deadly 
weapons, and use them, too, upon the slightest 
provocation, oftentimes without provocation. 


The Hon. Mary and Emily Hughes, sisters of 
Lord Dinorben, himself of nna a mind, have 
recently been declared imbeciles. 

Th posed desi f Louis N: 

Belgium were attracting’ considerable 
iu the diplomatic circles of Europe. 

Gen. O. Hinton, the famous Ohio mail robber, 
has made his escape from California, as the offi- 
cers from Ohio were in pursuit of him. 


The number of military land warrants issued 
is stated to be 111,000; of which 17,000 were 
for 160 acres, 37,000 for 80 acres, and 57,000 for 
40 acres. 

The river Shannon, at Killaloe, recently ebbed 
in so extraordinary a manner that salmon, 
eels, etc., were taken in its bare bed, even by 
children. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe cautions the public 
against a colored impostor who is raising money 
ostensibly to redeem certain slaves. Uncle 
Toms must work cautiously. 

Madame Alboni’s last concert in France was at 
Versailles, for the benefit of the poor. The re- 
ceipts were 12,000 francs, of which 500 francs 
were from the President alone. 

Peter Faneuil, who built the celebrated hall 
in this city, that bears his name, was a French 
Huguenot, who was banished from France by 
an edict against civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Wm. Sydney Smith, of the British Con- 
sulate at Havana, who has received many de- 
served honors for his kindness to the Ameri- 
can prisoners, is now on a visit to the Atlantic 
cities. 

A mechanic in Maysville, Ky., has invented a 
smoothing iron that is heated by a few coals in 
the interior, having a damper to regulate the 
heat from that of boiling water to a red hot 
glow. 

A street pedler in Cincinnati sold a lady a 
nice silk dress which he had stolen a few hours 
before at her husband’s store. The merchant 
valued it at thirty-five dollars, and the lady pur- 
chased it for fourteen. 


‘A law-suit is now in course at Chateau 
Thierry, France, between rival claimants for the 
chapeau worn by Napoleon in the Russian cam- 

ign, and whi fallen into the possession 
of his valet de chamber, M. Eurard. 


St. George Beck was shot and killed on the 
llth ult., at the residence of Col. Van Cort- 
landt, near Croton, by the accidental discharge 
of an old pistol, a family relic, which had been 
upon the library shelf for at least ten years. 

In the English merchant service, a sailor is 
kept constantly at work on week days, and is 
fined for either washing or wearing foul linen on 
Sunday. He is compelled, however, to “ holy 
stone ” the decks half the day every Sabbath ! 

By a fire that occurred in Clough’s great 
printing establishment, in Lowen entire 
edition of the Illustrated Catalogue of the great 
Exhibition, together with Knight’s illustrated 
edition of Shakspeare, were yed. The 
loss is estimated at £50,000. 

The French papers report, the death of the 
most eminent of the modern sculptors of France 
—M. Pradier, aged fifty years. His end was 
sudden and affecting, while wandering with his 
young daughter a party of friends on a day’s 
excursion amid the beauties of Bougival. 

At Portland, John H. Bond was cut in two 
by a circular saw; and at the Maine wharf 
ferry, James 8. Gould, Custom House boatman, 
was severely hurt by the fall of a derrick, and 
several Custom House officers came near leay- 
ing vacant places, 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Another revolt has broken out in Algeria. 

The desert railroad progresses favorably. 

Mr. Leslie has resigned the professorship of 
painting at the Royal Academy. 

There are nine hundred children in a single 
work-house in Limerick. 

Great inundations have happened in the south 
of France. 

The tobacco monopoly is continued for eleven 
years longer. 

Gen. Lamoriciere was summarily expelled by 
the police from Aix la Chapelle, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health. 

Rogers, the banker-poet, has a Bank of Eng- 
land note, for one million pounds, framed and 
glazed, hanging upon the wall of his drawing- 
room. 


worship. 

Mr. Archer, an American, is the inventor of 
an improved process of manufacturing postage 
stamps, which, after a long delay, has just been 
adopted by the English government. 

We find that there are at present one thousand 
booksellers of all classes in London, and two 
thousand six hundred and fifty-one in all Ger- 


many. 
U. 8. fri Susquehannah and sloop Sarato- 
were at Hong Kong. The former is waiting 
for the new commodore. When he arrives, it is 
expected she will proceed to Manilla. 

At the Prussian Industrial Exhibition, Count 
Renard, a large proprietor of iron works, exhibits 
sheet iron of such a degree of tenuity that the 
leaves can be used for paper. . 

The Earl of Malmesbury announced in the 
House of Lords, recently, that the government 
had determined to suspend for the present the 
bill for the extradition of French criminals. 

During the church holidays it is quite usual 
for the ndoners to visit the British Museum. 
On Whit-Monday there had been 35,000 visitors ; 
but on one occasion there were 60,000 in a single 
day! 

The greater part of Bosnia Servia, the capital 
of Bosnia, was destroyed by fire on the 23d of 
May. During the con tion, the troops com- 
mitted the most abominable acts of rapine and 
pillage. 

From Lisbon accounts are to the llth. The 
American ship “ Cohamy” was. receiving her 
cargo of salt at St. Ubes, the military having 
suppressed all resistance on the part of the 
monopolists. 


» 


Sands of Gold. 


.-++ A principle of unity, without a subject of 
unity, cannot exist. 

.... Little minds rejoice over the errors of 
men of genius, as the owl rejoices at an eclipse. 

.--. The true end of freedom is to develop 
manhood and and womanhood, not to make an- 
thors, mechanics or statesmen. 

.... The man fias no more excuse who lays 
violent hands upon the life of a tree, than he who 
strikes a woman.—Herald. 


.... Whatever situation in life you ever wish 
or pro’ for yourself, acquire a clear and lucid 
idea of the inconveniences attending it. 

++. Itis better to be born with a disposition 
to see things on the favorable side, than to an 
estate of ten thousand a year. 

.... Reserve is no more essentially connected 
with understanding, than a church organ with 
devotion, or wine with good nature. 

.... Wise men are instructed by reason ; men 
of less understanding by experience; the most 
ignorant by necessity ; and brutes by nature. 

Ofall the impostors and calumniators in 
the world, we most despise those who entrench 
themselves behind church pews, and the sanctity 
of religion. 

..-. You may depend upon it that he is a 
good man whose intimate friends are all good, 
and whose enemies are all of a character 
edly bad. 

.... Pride is never more offensive than when 
it condescends to be civil; whereas, vanity, 
whenever it forgets itself, naturally assumes good 
humor. 

.... Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, de- 
lightful luxuries of beauty to twine round a solid, 
upright stem of understanding, but very poor 
things, if, unsustai y , they are left 
to creep along the ground. 

-.-. The greatest pleasure connected with 
wealth consists in acquiring.it. Two months 
after a man comes into a fortune, he feels just as 
prosy and fretful as he did when he worked for 
six shillings a day. 

~».. Wealth is the smallest of the gifts of 
God. What is it to be compared with his Word, 
or co gifts—such ag beauty, health and 
activity? What is it to the gifts of ‘the mind— 
such as intellect, science and taste ? 

..+. When hearts are filled with holy affee- 
tions, and home is py, then do the young 
dwell in a charmed circle, which only the natur- 
ally oe would seek to quit, and across 
which boundary temptations to error shine out 
but feebly. ; 


Joker's Budget. 


What officer displays the most military tac- 
ties? Marshal Array (martial array.) 

Why is a four quart jug like a lady’s side-sad- 
dle? Because it holds a gall-on. 

Who was the first post-boy? Cadmus; he 
carried letters from Pheenicia to Greece. 

Why is a woman living up two pair of stairs 
dike a goddess? Because she is a second Flora. 

Why is the hour between ten and twelve at 
long odds? Because it is ten to one. 

Why is a trick of legerdemain like declining 
an offer of marriage? Because it is a sleight-of 
hand. 


Dickens, in speaking of pawnbrokers’ dupli- 
cates, says they are the turnpike tickets on the 
road to poverty. 

Soup for the .—Three parings of potatoes 
to a Shand of dish-watér. If too rich, add a 
pump-handle while boiling. - 

To support shirt collars during the present run 
of hot weather, a genius down has invented 
a set of pullies which pass over the ears. 

‘A Western editor speaks of the circumstance 
of a bird building its nest upon a ledge over the 
door of a doctor’s office, as an attempt to rear its 
young in the very jaws of death. 

Mike yesterday said he was going to move 
from the he then occupied. Sealey asked 
him “ What for?’ Mike’s answer was: “I 
don’t like the vicinity.” Tucker then ejaculated : 
“Don’t like the vice init eh?” Mike thought 
Tucker personal. 

The editor of the Boston Post says, that a 
newly-invented dozen bladed has been 
made by a Yankee cutler, which has, in addition 
to its blades, a cork-screw, a bodkin, a hair brush, 
and a boot-jack, besides, a season ticket to the 
theatre. 

At a court martial lately held at Norfolk, the 
following dialogue is said to have taken place 
between one of the witnesses and the court: 
“ Are you a Catholic?” ‘“No,sir.” “Are you 
a Protestant?’ “No, sir.” “What are you, 
then?’ “Captain of the foretop.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picrortan Drawing 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and mest 

tractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 
AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 

in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, amd- 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
b t frontispiece to the volume. 


Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages“ 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and e t volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, in regard to reading matter and 
ustrations. 
For sale at the Publication OMM—) by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family’ Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 

tie gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 

paper, and at a very — cost. Ini politics, and on 

all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 

an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lite 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be uns le 

It contains the fore’ and domestic news of the day, 
80 condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, er money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we ean lay before 
our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of 
other weekly paper in the Union. — 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subseriber, one year, $2 00 
bed 20 00 
One copy of the Fiac or our Union, and one copy of the 
Prorortal Drawixe-Room one year, $800. 
Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 


00> All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 

Pustisner or THe Frag or our Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 

depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
PY GLEASON, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM 


[ Continued from 1st page.] 
Mr. Clay contifiuett 
in the office of secre 
of state until 1829. Two 
years later, in December, 
1831, he was again 
elected to the Senate of 
the United States, and 
continued a member of 
that body until March 
81, 1842, when he-re- 
signed. Mr. Clay lived 
in elegant retirement at 
Ashland, until he was 
again (1849) elected* to 
the Senate. - And here, 
after a brilliant parlia- 
mentary career, lie clos- 
ed his life, as his friend 
John Quincy Adams did, 


still serving the coun 

for whose welfare his 
heart so fervently beat. 
For. the excellent like- 
ness given on our first 
page, we are indebted 


sent on this page a fac- 
simile of the medal 

en by the citizens of New 
York to Mr. Clay, in 
respect for his 
as a statesman anda 
citizen. It is an expen- 
sive and beautiful tri- 
bute. The cost of cut- 
ting the die was $1600, 
the gold for the medal 
cost $400, the silver cas- 
ing $75, the design and 
incidental expenses cost 
$400 more. The dies 
were cut by C. C. 
Wright, and are taken 
from Prudens’ bust of 
Henry Clay in his 73d 
year. We present both 
sides of the médal. 


with his harness on—_ 
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VIEW OF THE BLIND ASYLUM INSTITUTION, SOUTH BOSTON. [See p.61 for description. } 
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